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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There has been this week a good deal of very irre- 
sponsible talk concerning the settlement of Ireland. 
The settlement of Ireland is not the simple, rapid 
matter it would appear to be from some of the politi- 
cal notes we have lately read on the subject. Cer- 
tainly it is not a matter to be gravely entered upon in 
the middle of a war with Germany. There is one 
simple way for Ireland, as we have already said, out 
of her present confusion and loss of good esteem. 
It is to disarm all her private bands and to enter the 
armed ranks of the men who are fighting Germany 
in France and Flanders. This would settle many 
matters without a doubt—settle them to the good ad- 
vantage and repute of all Ireland. But this would be 
a frank ignoring of the Irish problem rather than a 
formal settlement. 


The ‘‘ settlement ’’ of which political writers have 
this week been writing is quite a different matter from 
the settlement we discussed last week in a leading 


article. Far from ignoring the old Irish problems in a | 


generous and general loyalty, it aims at bringing all 


these problems well up to the front again, discussing 
them and taking some final and decisive action in 
regard to them. And this, apparently, was afoot 
while Mr. Asquith was in Dublin and the Irish leaders | 
were in London! The public will do well to pay no 

heed at all to all these rumours and promises of a 

full and perfect settlement of Ireland upon the lines of | 
a careful political compromise. Changes in adminis- | 
trative methods there will be; but we cannot yet hope 
for a settlement of the Irish question. There are — 
graver matters than Ireland to consider to-day— | 
namely, the defeating of Germany. 


The Irish inquiry opened on Thursday at Westmin- | 
ster with the evidence of Sir Matthew Nathan. Sir | 
Matthew’s statement dealt with the signs and warnings 
of trouble which the Executive in Dublin received in 
the months preceding the rebellion. These signs 


came thick and fast in the few days before Easter and 


could no longer be avoided after the accounts had 
come in from Tralee. At last the Executive decided 
to act. It was in process of resolving to arrest the 
leaders of the movement, now known to be in associa- 
tion with a foreign enemy, when the first shots of the 
rising were heard in the streets outside. The decision 
had come just too late. A three days’ start had been 
given to the overt stage of the conspiracy. 


Sir Matthew gave reasons for the weakness, the 
paralysis, of the authorities. They feared, it seems, to 
disarm the men who were known to be disloyal from 
fear of alienating the men who were loyal. Moreover. 
they did not expect that the armed organisation they 
were dealing with would ever actually proceed to armed 
violence. They acted on the theory that to challeng> 
the conspiracy was dangerous, whereas to ignore it 
was safe. Moreover, said Sir Matthew, we were de- 
tered from acting ‘‘frankly for political reasons ’’. 
No notice was taken of the drilling and rehearsing, 
the importation of arms, the treasonable literature, 
‘*in accordance with a general line of policy laid 
down by those responsible ’’. 


The treatment by the German authorities of the Irish 
prisoners at Limberg, and the measures taken to 
induce them to join an Irish brigade for use against 
the British Army, were published in part at the time; 
but the new details given at Bow Street, at a pre- 
liminary hearing of the charge against Casement, were 
not less interesting for that. Casement’s offers were 
certainly tempting, provided his auditors were not the 
loyal men they proved to be. Those who joined the 
brigade were to be the guests of the German Govern- 
ment, were to wear an Irish uniform, and to be free 


_ and liberally fed. They were to defend their country 


against England in the event of a German victory by 
sea, and were to be sent, with a bonus, to America if 
Germany lost the war. Despite these shining offers, 
and coloured literature upon the sorrows of Ireland, 
Casement needed his Prussian guards to protect him. 
The Munsters hissed and hustled him, and Casement 
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felt it necessary to advise that one O’Brien ‘‘ should 
be punished by a reduction in his rations ’’. 


The prisoner Bailey appeared in a rather curious 
position. It seems he had started to confess that 
the disguised ship was going to land arms in Ireland 
after the ship had gone to the bottom of the 
sea. In return for this he expected some sort of ‘* pro- 
tection’’. The court decided that his ‘‘ confession ”’ 
must nevertheless stand as evidence in the coming trial 
for which he and Casement are now committed. This 
confession is a long document, giving a full account of 
the prisoner’s relations with Casement, and their joint 
adventures. These include the voyage in U 19 by way 
of the Shetlands, the landing and sousing of himself 
and Casement in the collapsible boat, and his own 
subsequent wanderings in Ireland. It was on board 
the submarine that Bailey heard first of the Wilson 
liner: ‘‘ When on the submarine I overheard a con- 
versation from time to time that a small Wilson liner 
was to be piloted into Fenit pier. It had 20,000 rifles 
(with five rifles in each case) and over 1,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition ’’. 


After the landing of the confederates at Tralee every- 
thing seems to have gone wrong with them. Bailey 
went off with another man, apparently to get into 
touch with the local organisation. They picked up a 
motor-car and returned to look for Casement. But 
the car met with a puncture and fell under suspicion. 
After various disconnected adventures Bailey and Case- 
ment were independently arrested. The tracking of 
Casement, by means of the overturned boat, to his 
refuge in Fort McKenna was described in the 
SaTuRDAY Review last week. The local witnesses 
filled in the details of the miscarriage of Casement’s 
party in a most vivid way on Tuesday at Bow Street. 
Apart from the sinking of the liner—a very lucky 
stroke, for which the British Navy is to be most 
heartily congratulated—there are missing links in the 
chain, which gives to the whole enterprise an aimless, 
foolish air. But the connection at least is plain 
between the proceedings in Germany, the sinking of 
the liner, and the adventures of Casement in Ireland. 


The debate on Wednesday on aerial reorganisation 
was chiefly inviting for the speech of Lord Hugh 
Cecil, the best and the most informed that has been made 
on the subject. Lord Hugh Cecil has the facets of 
a brilliant, and you never know with what colours 
they will flash: indeed, sometimes of late the ordinary 
man has not been quite confident of even the party 
colours. But then to-day, apparently, most Tories 
are saying ‘‘ We are all Radicals now’”’, as once Sir 
William Harcourt: ‘‘ We are all Socialists now”’. 
No doubt, to make things level, numbers of Radicals— 
when they think of ‘‘ Conscription ’’ arrived and ‘‘ Pro- 
tection ’’ on its way—will growl: ‘‘ We are all Tories 


now 


Lord Hugh, the Air-first professors will tell us, was 
too complacent—all’s for the best in the worst pos- 
sible of worlds mood, in fact; but he has been there 
and seen things and done them in some degree him- 
self, and he is about the cleverest man in the House 
of Commons; and, therefore, we incline to his infor- 
mation. Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was on similar 
lines; Mr. Churchill was critical of the new arrange- 
ment of an Air Committee with Lord Curzon as 
President, and called for an Air Ministry instead; at 
the same time he showed a disposition to climb above 
his “‘ hornet ’’’ teasers and drop a few darts on them. 
Lord Curzon, the new Air chief, has, as Mr. Law 
said, real driving force and personality. It has, 
naturally, been economised somewhat since his singu- 
lar appointment as Privy Seal. 


There was no more talk of the war being won, not 
at sea or on land but in the air: that talk has always 
struck us as ridiculous. We do not know we should 


cap it by proclaiming that the war is going to be won 
under the earth; at any rate, up till now, perhaps 
more people—certainly more soldiers—have been killed 
by explosions under the earth than by explosions from 
the air. The Air Service is important indeed; it is 
one of the vital questions. Then why guy it by slap- 
dashery ? 


There was one most interesting point in the debate, 
which will require special notice later on—namely, 
Mr. Bonar Law’s saying that to be ‘‘ an expert’? is 
not the first requisite in an Air Minister. That can 
be accepted with certain reservations, of which here- 
after. It is most important, for our whole 
Parliamentary system, at any rate our Front Bench 
and Cabinet tradition, is against the expert at the 
top of all. How does this tradition—roughly—that a 
good man will do either for India or the Board of 
Works, for the War Office or the Education Office— 
come out of the struggle to-day? That is the ques- 
tion; but it is too intricate to settle off-hand. 


We would only now notice this fact, so strangely 
overlooked—that our Cabinet Minister to-day is a 
journalist of extraordinary range and facility. He 
must tackle at shortest notice such matters as the 
Navy, Army, Air, Commerce, Church, India, the 
United States—on no account must he omit the 
United States—War, Peace, Education, Finance, Ire- 
land, and the Plural Voting Bill. He must often lay 
down the law in these matters with finality. Now 
here is something like journalism! We make free to 
describe Mr. Asquith as the greatest editor in England 
to-day; whilst for his—what Lord Curzon has de- 
scribed as ‘‘ intelligent anticipation of events before 
they occur’’—Mr. Lloyd George will probably be 
voted the greatest news editor on earth. Mr. Birrell 
must be content with an occasional column entitled 
Dicta’’. 


Meantime, the air question was also to the front 
elsewhere, before Mr. Justice Bailhache’s Committee. 
This Committee has caused a sudden shyness among 
the fiery critics of the Air Service. Lord Beresford 
and Mr. Joynson-Hicks became almost polite to the 
authorities on Thursday, whereas Mr. Billing was 
too shy even to appear. Thursday was altogether 
a good day for the Coalition. Mr. Billing was counted 
out in the House of Commons and Mr. Boosey was 
voted out in Tewkesbury. 


The Russian advance from Kerind towards the Meso- 
potamian plain has become exceedingly interesting to 
strategists. Early in March General Baratoff captured 
Kerind, and early this month he occupied Kasr-i- 
Shirin, a march from Khanikin, on the northern road 
from Kermanshah to Baghdad, about twenty miles from 
the Turco-Persian frontier, and about 115 miles from 
Baghdad. The Turks fled from Kasr-i-Shirin, leaving 
behind them three guns, their munition reserves, and a 
camel supply convoy laden with biscuits, rice, and 
sugar. Baratoff’s vanguard went forward to the 
frontier at Khanikin, acting in accord with that co-ordi- 
nated strategy by which Russia and England are seek- 
ing to destroy the Turkish troops formerly commanded 
by von der Goltz. General Gorringe, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kut-el-Amara, is faced by the Turkish Sixth 
Army, which cannot fail to be troubled by the news 
from Khanikin. 


Better still, another Russian force on the Turkish 
border has made a flank move of surprise, coming from 
over the Persian frontier, and reaching Revanduza on 
Tuesday, eighty miles east of Mosul and about 200 
miles north of Baghdad. Its advance continues, and 
the aim is to cut the Turks’ main line of communica- 
tions, either at Mosul, on the Tigris, or at Erbil, a 
military post about sixty miles south-west of Revan- 
duza. So the enemy has much to think about in 
Mesopotamia. As for the movement of affairs in 


Armenia, it has been less favourable, for the Turks, 
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with their usual obstinacy, have struck several blows 
against the Russian centre in the neighbourhood of 
Erzinjan. On the 8th inst. they reported that they had 
expelled our Ally from the Mount Kop positions along 
a front of nine miles, but this move, whatever its suc- 
cess may have been, has petered out. It threw back 
the Russian front towards Erzerum, but suffered such 
heavy losses that after the second battle, in the region 
of Ashkula, thirty miles west of Erzerum, its offensive 
ended. 


It is impossible to focus the tentative and scattered 
fighting on the Western Russian front, where the 
Germans probe the lines in the Pripet district, search 
them with a very violent artillery fire on the Oginski 
Canal, meet with a repulse near the Galician border, 
and lose heavily after indecisive combats in the sectors 
of Jakobstadt and Dvinsk. The German troops are 
being ‘‘ blooded ’’ after a long winter of demoralising 
trench life. 


Eighty-eight days have gone by since the Verdun 
battle began. This week there is nothing of import- 
ance to record. Each side has taken an uneasy rest 
in the give and take of minor events. But the Ger- 
mans have all their attention fixed on Hill 304, which 
they bombard incessantly, as if preparing for another 
assault. In Champagne, along the sector of the 
Mesnil Ridge, the French have broken several attacks ; 
elsewhere they have held their own in artillery duels. 


Sir Douglas Haig describes the activity in the Loos 
salient and on the Vimy Ridge as ‘‘ minor enter- 
prises ’’, but bigger events will come. The combat at 
Vimy, south of Lens, was fought with a fine dash by 
troops of the Lancashire Fusiliers, who seized and 
held the enemy’s forward line on a front of some 250 
yards. On Tuesday night there was another small 
success, two parties of Seaforth Highlanders raiding 
some trenches north of Roclincourt, and bombing 
three dug-outs full of Germans. 


On the Italian front major enterprises have been 
common this week, and we fear that the Austrian 
offensive in the Trentino, though repulsed on the slopes 
of Zugna Torta, south of Rovereto, has proved suc- 
cessful enough to hearten the Austrian people. Several 
positions fell in the Terragnola-Astico zone, and many 
Italians were captured. The Austrians have two aims 
in this sudden attack. They wish to prevent Italy 
from taking part in a co-ordinated movement with her 
Allies, and they hope to force an opening into the 
plain of Venetia from the salient of Sette Comuni. 


With Sir E. Grey’s interview with a United States 
newspaper we deal in a leading article. It was couched 
in admirable language and informed with a fine 
temper. What misjudgment of character and aim 
could be more blundering and obtuse than the German 
view of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as an 
intriguer of wars and of plots against ‘‘the Father- 
land ’’? Of all the intellectual blunders which the 
Germans have made of late years in trying to estimate 
character that is, perhaps, the most grotesque, except, 
Possibly, the view of the pacific, humdrum Sjr Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman as a sort of secret British war 
lord. We agree with most of the statements made 
by Sir E. Grey in this interview. But here and there 
a remark or comment is suggested: ‘‘ We believe in 
negotiation. We have faith in international con- 
ferences.’’ Certainly we shall always try those 
methods when affairs grow very threatening. But it is 
vain to deny that they have been—well, just a little 
disappointing in their results sometimes, in which con- 
nection a brace of Balkan wars occur to us. History, 
moreover—which, like Nature, has a grim way of 
setting out facts—supplies other instances of the kind. 
Let us all be roseate: it is a good colour; but let us 
not be too roseate. Being too roseate may lead the 
way into very big wars without sufficient preparation. 


Mr. Balfour, in another declaration, deals with what 
has come to be known as ‘*‘ the freedom of the seas ’’. 
Mr. Balfour’s analysis of this rash, misleading phrase 
—a phrase greatly used by those who would be con- 
tent to see British sea-power maimed and hampered 
in return for wholly illusory ‘* guarantees’? from a 
Power like Germany—is timely and useful. For 
Ministers in the present Government have flirted dan- 
gerously with this idea, and there are many in this 
country ready at the slightest hint of peace to play 
with the safety and supremacy of the British Fleet. 


Sir John Simon’s last attempt to make mischief in 
the Committee stage of the Military Service Act took 
shape as an amendment to leave out the clause which 
reduced from two months to two weeks the time during 
which a man who has left a munition factory may 
escape service by getting himself taken into similar 
employment elsewhere. The plain motive of this move 
of Sir John Simon was to make it as difficult as pos- 
sible to go on with combing out the men who were 
spirited away beyond the range of the first Military 
Service Act. These men, even when they had been 
combed, could not be enlisted for two months after 
the expiry of their exemption certificates. Meantime, 
they could spirit themselves again into a second refuge. 
The new Act reduced this intervening period from two 
months to two weeks. Sir John Simon was warmly 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Thomas, and the dispute came 
to a division, in which Sir John Simon’s party, by 
playing with the phrase ‘‘ industrial compulsion "’, 
achieved a minority vote of sixty-two. This was the 
dying spurt of the Voluntarists. A little later the Bill 
was carried without discussion by a majority of 215. 


Mr. Walter Long has treated with care and fore- 
sight the question of the man with a business entirely 
and personally dependent on him. The amendment 
proposed in the House on Monday was clearly no real 
solution. It is useless to say that no man shall be 
taken whose business cannot be maintained, because it 
is often a question, not of fact, but of opinion, whether 
it could be maintained or not. It is better to leave 
individual cases to the tribunals than to pass an 
amendment which might prove to be a wider hole in 
the net than even its sponsors have imagined. 


The full text of the scheme for the relief of men called 
to the Colours was printed yesterday. There is no new 
feature of the scheme, though we now know precisely 
what information will have to be given to the authori- 
ties by the applicant. This information covers his whole 
financial position—late revenue, present revenue, sav- 
ings, liabilities—all in detail and in full. Every appli- 
cant must be ready to appear before the Commissioner 
for cross-examination and a proof of his statements. 


There was a good debate on the second reading of 
the Finance Bill. This Bill, like the Budget, moves 
away from common sense in order to keep as near as 
possible to Cobden. Professor Hewins dwells on this 
point, and says that the Finance Bill pays no attention 
to the British Empire, though the Government ought 
to make clear to the world that we intend to organise 
the Empire and to have preferential arrangements with 
our Dominions and with our Allies. Instead of a 
general tariff there is the self-blockade of prohibition, 
a harsh compromise that strikes at a trade here and 
there, raising questions of great difficulty with other 
countries. Mr. McKenna, by the way, definitely re- 
jected on Thursday the whole idea of bonus or lottery 
bonds. 


In the Upper House on Wednesday Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh struck hard at the Daylight Saving Bill, and 
we are not sure he did not spoil at least one of the hands 
of Mr. Willett’s new clock. He called it ridiculous to its 
face. Perhaps if it does not go properly, the authorities 
might instead of it stick up a very large poster with 
the legend: ‘‘ It is bad form to go to bed by artificial 
light in war time’’. : 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE PERPETUAL PEACE MIRAGE. 


ITH the bulk of Sir E. Grey’s important 
argument in the interview with the ‘‘ Chicago 

Daily News ’’, given in the Press this week, we can all 
agree without reserve. In fact, from the whole of what 
may be termed the business end of the interview it 
would be hardly possible to dissent unless one were a 
German war lord or one of the group of Quixotic 
humanitarians in this country who want us to make 
it up now with the enemy. One can go all the way 
with the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
criticism and condemnation of Germany and her brutal 
and horrible plan of hacking through everything that 
stands in her way. There can be no peace that is not 
a peace of dishonour and unwisdom with such a malign 


Power as Germany to-day until the Allies have her | 


down. When a wild beast is loose, as Mr. Bonar Law 
said, the only thing to do is destroy it. After all, 
what was so often said in the early stages of the war 
was true enough—though, absurd to recall, many of 
those who said it turned out later to be No-Con- 
scriptionists !—namely, that the German military 
machine must be ‘‘ smashed ’’ before peace and a free 


Europe could be secured. It must be thorough, this — 


smashing, or in the end it will prove of no avail, and 
our blood and treasure will have been spent in vain. 
Sir E. Grey put the case against Germany and 


against an inconclusive peace as well as anyone could | 


desire: he always puts the case against Germany 
with a convincing truth and intellectualism, and his 
language is nobly chosen. We agree with it all. But 
a philosophic doubt creeps in when we reach the 
purplish or peroratorical passages of the interview, and 
therein discern the angel of perpetual peace ‘‘ popping 
up’’ again—protected, apparently, by a cordon of 
policing Powers. We feel sure that the Censor will 
allow us just this one little lurking, mild philosophic 
doubt, and that for expressing it in print we shall not 
be obnoxious to the Defence of the Realm Act, or to 
the Star Chamber ear-croppings of some Regulation 27 
or 28. Taking our courage in both hands, therefore, 
we confess ourselves agnostics in regard to the era of 
lasting peace on earth which is to be cheered in when 
this war has been hissed out. What reason in nature 
or in the story of man is there to assume that strife 
between nations—any more than strife between 
a world of competing, struggling individuals—will end 
with this war? The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs does not answer this question—which naturally 
springs to the lips or thought of everyone when the 
statement is made that the present war is to be the end 
of wars on earth, the end of strife among nations—at 
least the end of such strife as cannot be settled by a 
little international law-courting. He says, however, 
that if mankind does not learn from this war to avoid 
war hereafter, the struggle will have been in vain. 
Further, in an eloquent passage, he says : ‘‘ If the world 
cannot organise against war, if war must go on, then 
nations can protect themselves henceforth only by using 
whatever destructive agencies they can invent till the 
resources and inventions of science end by destroying 
the humanity that they were meant to serve’’. But 
is there not a slight error here? Sir E. Grey cannot 


mean that the Satanic methods used by the Germans | 


in this war are likely to be resorted to in any future 
war between civilised nations. Surely international 
law, and the common customs and decencies of civilisa- 
tion, have not always been flung scornfully aside in 


wars as Germany flings them aside. The fighters of 
_ the world have not been murderers and poisoners all, 
They have not set to work, as the Kaiser and the semi- 
insane criminous group around him, backed by the 
| German nation, have set to work, to bomb and poison 
poor little children and to torpedo sick and wounded. 
We fought the Boers. The United States fought Spain. 
Russia fought the Japanese. But none of these six 
nations outraged humanity as the German Army, at 
the inspiration of the Kaiser and his war lords and 
with the approval of the German nation, outrages it. 
We are confident, for instance, that a Power like 
Japan would always prove herself absolutely a clean 
and strictly honourable opponent in war; and glancing 
through the list of European Powers, we can discover 
not one, save Germany, which would resort to the 
Satanic methods of the Kaiser and his war lords. 

But there is another point which Sir E. Grey seems 
to overlook in his prophecy quoted above: surely one 
is not to assume that in any future war one of the com- 

batants would be suffered for the best part of two 
generations to arm herself for an aggressive war 
against her neighbours as Germany has done? We do 
| not believe, with the pacifists, in the dawn of perpetual 
peace on earth, any more than we believe that in due 
course the devil will get killed, and henceforth Good 
_only reign on earth; but we will gladly go some way 
_with those pacifists who desiderate a policing by the 
_ Powers—or perhaps they will be so friendly as to accom- 
pany us. Let us agree it would have been a very wise 
| iine to have policed Prussia a good deal more before 
this war. If the question were put to us: ‘‘ How 
| would you have taken police precautions against 
Prussia? ’’ we should reply: ‘‘ By being well prepared 
against her wicked, planned, aggressive war’’. We 
think that it was the duty of the last Government to 
take such police precautions, if not in 1912, when Lord 
Roberts made his great speech, then at least in 1913, 
when Prussia announced to them clearly her intention 
to dominate Europe. Are we singular in that view? 
Had we been ready for Prussia we should have over- 
whelmed and crushed her when General von Kluck 
turned and bolted across the Aisne and Marne. Then 
the war would have been sooner over—or perhaps :t 
would not have occurred. In future the world is 
likely to police effectually against any Power that goes 
on year after year and decade after decade, like 
Prussia, perfecting her aggressive war plans: there- 
fore, we need not conclude, with Sir E. Grey’s inter- 
view, that if war reoccurs it will end humanity, for 
a struggle like the present is not at all likely to be 
repeated unless we go to sleep again and dream of 
perpetual peace when the enemy is hard at it arming; 
or unless we go in for military ‘‘ half holidays ’’ and 
the like. 

Another precaution against war has lately occurred 
to us—though we fear it can only be regarded play- 
fully. Colonel Patterson, in his spirited book, ‘* With 
the Zionists at Gallipoli’’, suggests that all diploma- 
tists, editors, etc., responsible for wars should them- 
selves be put in the forefront. It strikes us that, if 
| all authorities and writers to blame for preparations 
| and precautions not being taken against a war-like 
| 


neighbour were put in the forefront, wars might be- 
come distinctly rarer. Those who do not prepare 
against war are backsliders, however unconscious, in 


_ the cause of peace. 

Before leaving this subject we may say this—there 
_is not any glory or satisfaction in the belief that 
strife when it entered the earth came to stay; and 
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there is not any glory or satisfaction in stating this 
belief, save so far as arises from the knowledge that 
one is stating the truth. One would very much like to 
be secure from strife, both nationally and individually ! 
Take the strife among individuals in time of national 
peace. Is the pushing, competing process among men 
for a place in the sun so satisfactory in itself? Pre- 
sumably, even Manchesterism, minus a single factory 
law, did not worship strife as strife, but thought— 
wrongly—that its bald doctrine was essential to pro- 
gress. Clearly, one would wish to avoid strife among 
men were it possible. Books and friends and the 
running brooks—a great many of us would much 
prefer to spend our lives in their excellent company 
than in strife and struggle. The endless nagging 
civil strife in which the insecure majority has to en- 
gage is no glory or joy in itself. Obviously, too, the 
occasional outbreaks among competing nations, ‘‘ thick 
crashing insane’’ outbreaks when a Power like Ger- 
many is concerned, are not a cause for satisfaction. 
They are monstrous and frightful, and we always 
rightly want to reduce them and keep them under. But 
the way to this end is not to go out into a factless 
desert and see beautiful but, alas, illusive mirages. The 
best and the most humane plan is to recognise the 
truth that strife has been, is, and will be among indi- 
viduals and nations so long as life lasts: free of illu- 


freedom. There is no more need to be suspicious of 
Regulation 27 A than to be suspicious of a doctor who 
orders quinine for a hectic patient. The free speech 
of which we have lately heard so much has nothing at 
all to do with the constitutional and moral rights for 
which Milton pleaded. It is nothing more nor less 
than a freedom to be mischievous, to spread panic, to 
encourage false rumours—freedom to make attacks on 
the British soldier, to discredit our cause and character, 
to hearten the enemy; to say things, in short, such as 
Mr. Dillon said last week in Parliament. 

It is not difficult to understand why many intelligent 
people have come to take up this recent cry on behalf 


' of freedom of speech. Freedom of speech was once 


a very important constitutional matter—a pitched 
battle-field between the King in Council and the 
Commons. Upon this argument there was once a 
slitting of noses, imprisonment, and hard whipping. 
Lewd words (which, in the old Star Chamber entries, 
simply means criticism) could not safely be uttered any- 
where. It is curious how deeply English thought and 
conduct to-day are influenced by echoes and memories 
of bygone struggles. It is over two hundred years 
since the question of free speech was seriously debated 
and settled, once for all, in this country. But, even 
now, the least hint or threat that a man must not say 
in public everything he wishes to say, however foolish 
or malicious or damaging it may be—say it, moreover, 
in time of war—instantly brings out the whole 
apparatus of argument and passion which prevailed in 
the days of Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton. Cannot 


sions, then we shall be far better able to mitigate 
strife and war. 


LICENCE OF SPEECH. | 
HERE has lately been a good deal of protest and | 
excitement concerning Regulation 27 A of the 
Defence of the Realm Act. Some of it was in the best 
of faith, and some of it, on the other hand, was not 
quite so ingenuous as it seemed. All of it was un- 
timely, and a great deal of it verged towards the 
ridiculous. Agitation on behalf of the freedom of 
speech at this time must surely strike most thoughtful | 
people as extremely unreal and beside the point. 
For what we are suffering from to-day is very far 
indeed from any real oppression or suppression of 
speech or print. We are, on the contrary, suffering in 
obvious and perceptible ways from extreme licence of 
speech. We have suffered from this same licence of 
speech from the start of the war, and there is little or 
no mitigation of the evil as time goes on. We have 
only to recall incidents such as the attack upon Lord 
Kitchener by Sir Arthur Markham, or the attack on 
the Headquarters Staff by Lord St. Davids, to realise 
that what we are in danger of in this country is not 
the gag, but the loose mouth; not the tying, but the 
wagging, of tongues. 

The latest instance of this unfortunate licence of 
speech was Mr. Dillon’s late calumny in the House of 
Commons. It will be time to protest against things 
like Regulation 27 A when such speeches as that are 
brought strictly to account. A speech like Mr. Dillon’s 
speech should be made impossible in time of war. 
Such speeches are a constant source of national danger. 
It should not be possible for a public speaker to say 
anywhere—either in the House of Commons or out- 
side it—one-half of what Mr. Dillon said in Parlia- 
ment. Charges against our Army so venomous and 
So inaccurate (Mr. Dillon, by quotation of hearsay, 
charged English officers with torturing boys to make 
them turn informers), made by a politician with a voice 
that carries to Germany, to neutral countries, and to 
ignorant people in the British Isles, should be severely 
dealt with as offences against the realm. Such 
Speeches are an immediate and direct help to the 
enemy; and there are many speeches of which, in a 
less treacherous and less vile degree, the same can be 
said. The truth concerning speech, in print or on the | 
platform, is that in this country it habitually abuses its 


our modern Areopagites realise that the main question 
has been settled for ever as to free speech, the liberty 
to discuss, to declare opinions, to criticise? We are 


_ no more likely to suppress free speech, the right to 


hold opinions and to express them, than we are to 
burn Mr. C. E. Housden for trying to prove that the 
planet Venus is inhabited by rational beings. There 
is not the slightest practical danger to any necessary 
liberty or privilege of the English people from Regula- 
tion 27 A. There is, on the other hand, a very serious 
practical danger to all our liberties and privileges in 
the flood of irresponsible talk and the flow of excitable 
print which are poured upon us week after week with- 
out restraint. Those who object to the few necessary 
restrictive and moderative checks imposed on this 
perpetual flood and flow have not been pleading for 
free speech at all. They have been pleading for a 
free licence for any persons who may desire to give away 
our secrets to the enemy, to hinder recruiting, or to do 
anything they please which may bring ease to them- 
selves and dis-ease to their country. 

We have allowed words to become too cheap and 
plentiful altogether. There has been a continual 
dilution of the currency of speech, till we are in danger 
of losing altogether the idea that words do really 
matter, and take effect. The public is usually ready 
to allow in these days that most men do not mean as 
much as they say. Speeches and articles are more and 
more heavily discounted, and so they at last seem 
hardly to matter very much. This is a very dangerous 
attitude for a nation at war, with vigilant enemies and 
watchful neutrals carefully observing and reading 
what is printed and said. 

This looseness and violence of utterance, moreover, 
is having a bad effect upon the thinking power and the 
will power of the country. A loose mouth leads to a 
loose mind. This is true in intellectual things, such 
as policy and administration, and in personal relations, 
such as loyalty and responsibility among colleagues. 
The late spreading from ear to ear of Cabinet con- 
fidences. is the result of the same licence of speech 
which in the Press and in Parliament runs eagerly 
after the latest alarm or rumour, putting it at once at 
a maximum, distracting and diverting the country 
from the vital, main business of getting on with the 
war. Certainly we want, not less, but more, of the 
spirit which informs Regulation 27 A. There must be 
more attention everywhere to the power, for mischief 
or for good value, in the spoken or written word. 
Whether in the Cabinet, in Parliament, in the Press, or 
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en the platform, it must be firmly understood that a | soldiers; but in a few days public opinion silenced 


secret is not a thing to be published, and that public 
statements are things positive and active, likely to do 
harm or good, according as they are timely and 
responsible, or the reverse. 

As to speeches whose whole spirit and intention is 


mischievous, whose object is to make difficulties and | 


impair the prestige or resources of the country, it is 
clearly the duty of the Government to take note of 


them, wherever they may be made, and to deal with | 
them effectively. If Regulation 27 A is not potent | 


enough to deal successfully with such a matter as Mr. 
Dillon’s speech of last week, the Government may 
with impunity take further powers. The common 
sense of the public will not allow memories of Prynne, 
Bastwick, and Burton to come between its security and 
the outrageous licence of a free attack upon its 
defenders in time of war. Certainly, this is no time 


to agitate for a withdrawal of any power that the | - 
_ society. The Commissioners fear that their recom- 


Government may have to check this increasing evil. 
Rather let these powers be extended and constitution- 
ally fortified. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL 
DISEASES. 


HE recommendations of this Royal Commission, 
published two months ago, have been praised in 
the SaturDay REviEw by three great physicians: Sir 
Rickman J. Godlee, Sir John Collie, and Sir Francis H. 
Champneys. From time to time we may think fit to 
print other expert opinions on the combating of these 
fell diseases, because the Commissioners affirm that not 
less than 10 per cent. of the adult population in our 
large towns has been infected with syphilis, either 
acquired or congenital. As for gonorrhoea, its con- 
sequences to the race are exceedingly harmful. Free 
trade in these dread diseases, continued for genera- 
tions, has become a phase of malignant war that 
imperils the nation’s health and future. Syphilis now 
takes rank as the fourth of the killing maladies. Its 
far-reaching and deadly effects and after-effects are 
comparable with those of war itself, and they last 
infinitely longer. Not even a peace of exhaustion 
ever comes to them. Year after year they kill 
a large proportion of the 100,000 children who die 
in England and Wales before they are twelve months 
old; and in the tnagedy of still-births the after-effects 
of venereal diseases are even more active. They cause, 
too, about one-third of the infantile blindness and 
deafness, so that their evils are transmitted with a 
searing frequency to the cradled innocence of each 
new generation. And it is they, again, that produce 
the most serious affections of the nervous system. 

Yet the people and the State have permitted, and to 
this day permit, a free traffic in these plagues, which 
ought to have been opposed with a national care and 
zeal equal to those which were shown in the Middle 
Ages towards leprosy. According to historians, more 
than twenty-two thousand hospitals for lepers were 
busy in Medizval Europe as religious charities. Their 
work was a complete success. And it is possible to 
overcome the worst calamities that flow from 
prostitution if adequately planned efforts are made by 
the State, with intelligent aid from parents and from 
schools. Sir Francis Champneys says with truth that 


| their campaign against a national peril. Since then 
| noisome blood feuds of toxin have made war against 
the people’s health, causing unimaginable suffering; 
_ but now that a Royal Commission has done its work 
thoroughly, and issued its report, both the people and 
their statesmen must think in accordance with expert 
warnings and charitable suggestions. Infant life and 
the future have been penalised far too long by the 
public, whose mock-modesty has been blind, deaf, and 
persistently cruel. 
Here and there it is thought—but the thought is 
expressed with much hesitation—that venereal diseases 
have declined somewhat. However this may be, their 


| more is learnt about their presence in children and in 


nervous affections among adults. There are new tests 


for syphilis which add constantly to the knowledge of 


specialists and to the rescue work so long neglected by 


mendations may not be carried out at once owing to 
the war and its huge costs. It is true that we cannot, 


_in the midst of a great war, embark upon an elaborate 
/ campaign; but the ground can be prepared in all kinds 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| prevalence to-day is horrible, and every year more and 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


of ways. To leave the subject untouched would 


be very perilous, and quite unpardonable. For 


| 


history proves, as Sir John Collie has warned the 
public, that there is always an immense increase of 
venereal diseases after the tragic vicissitudes of a long 
war. 

Let us look at the reasons with forethought. Whes 
peace comes a nation passes all at once into a febrile 
mood of exaltation. Bells ring from every tower and 
steeple; drink flows; excitement multiplies itself; the 
crowd becomes a carnival. By many thousands the 
need of self-control is unfelt, except in a long reaction 
of bitter and painful after-thoughts. Then the armies 
begin to return, and their reception, like their disband- 
ment into civil life, thrusts enticements and dangers 
into the abnormal happiness that they feel. This being 
the psychological atmosphere, imagine the home- 
coming of four or five million men, all excited and out 
of touch with their normal selves. Already in home 
camps, as Sir William Osler bears witness, from 1 to 
4 and even 5 per cent. of the men are invalided for 
venereal disease. Sir William adds (‘‘ Quarterly 
Review ”’, July 1915) :— 

‘* The terrible nature of this scourge comes home 
when one sees it, so to speak, wholesale. Passing 
through lines of tents in an outlying portion of a camp, 
impressed by the silence and loneliness, I asked: 
‘Where are the soldiers?’ At command a bugle 
sounded, and out of the tents came between 500 and 
600 victims of the disease, stricken in one of our pest- 


| haunted seaports. It was a tragic sight.” 


social contaminations are not inevitable; let them be | 


fought patiently with enough varied knowledge, and | 


apathy in some quarters, despair in others, will be dis- 
placed by a hopeful patriotism. 


Hitherto, misled by our national custom of declining | 
to see unpleasant things in focus, the people have made | 
two excuses for their culpable negligence, saying that | 
the venereal diseases should not be discussed in public, | 


and that vice would be encouraged if it could be freed | 
from dangers and disasters. Until lately, these in- | 


human ideas had so much power that no political party | 


Since the discovery of the germs, much better 
methods of treatment have been discovered, and 
adequate provision for free treatment must be made by 
the State at every suitable medical school and hospital, 
so that every medical student, before he is turned loose 
upon the public, may learn the most recent practice. 
As most of the modern advance is only a few years 
old, many doctors have yet to pass from the older 
methods to the new and improved. But medical 
arrangements, once authorised by the State, will be 
safe in the hands of specialists; it is with the social 
and moral reforms that civilians ought to concern them- 
selves at once. The Royal Commission justly sets the 
greatest store by frank education, and parents, not less 
than schools, must be candid and thorough. Hitherto 
most parents have left this training to schools, and 
most schools have left it to the parents. Girls, as well 
as boys, should be fully forearmed by knowledge, since 
they are entering ever more and more into the struggle 
for life in perilous towns; and the fact that young 
women outnumber the young men adds dangers to 
passion and to coquetry. Great harm to one sex is 
done by the feverish display in newspapers of seasonal 


dared to oppose them in a determined manner. About | and enticing fashions. Its daily appeal is an intensive 
twenty years ago English newspapers were startled by 
a Blue-book showing the ravages of syphilis among 


cultivation of vanity, and it causes a great many girls 


| to dress beyond their means in order to attract admira- 
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tion. Expensive fashions, advertised profusely, are 
demoralising because they invite the poor to vie with 
the well-to-do. Far too many girls drift through 
finery and debt into fast living. How to hold in check 
a natural passion for show among young women is a 
problem that education must solve; and other problems 
as difficult are found in the recklessness of young men. 

Publicity is the main need, of course, in a campaign 
of education. Much excellent public work has been 
done by the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases, but this most useful and necessary Society 
has not yet received from newspapers the frequent 
support which its value to the State requires. Though 
the common attitude to this subject is much less cruel 
than it used to be, there are still a great many persons 
who stop their ears and shut their eyes when the 
National Council appeals to them. They live in the 
dark, and their obstinacy must be overcome before 
education and legislation can act with freedom and a 
full measure of success. It is in this early work that 
newspapers can be most helpful, both to the National 
Council and to the Royal Commission’s policy. Con- 
ferences and lectures ought to be reported ; this national 
duty is important enough to be enforced by law, like 
similar teaching in all schools, colleges, factories, ships, 
and regiments. We hold, too, that the combating of 
venereal disease by the educational campaign ought to 
be endowed by the State, because too much precious 
time is lost when voluntary funds are either difficult to 
collect or below the needs of a national obligation. 

As men of science believe that in course of time these 
dreadful scourges can be eliminated, the work to be done 
is nothing less than supremely moral and regenerative. 
Also, as Sir Francis Champneys pleads, ‘‘ a race which 
ean produce the men who are fighting with a heroism 
never surpassed in the history of the world is worth 
taking trouble about. We have to care for it now 
under conditions of war; some day we shall have the 
still harder task of caring for it after the war; but if 
we are to do either of these things, there is need of 
promptness ”’. 


Above all, an enormous responsibility rests upon: 


parenthood, upon fathers as well as upon mothers, in 
all that appertains to the inculcation of moral self- 
control in the young. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
AppREcIATION (No. 94) BY VIEILLE MousTACHeE. 
Tue Asia Minor THEATRE. 


, publication by the War Office on 10 May 1916 
of the despatch of Sir John Nixon that was 
addressed to the Government of India, or, rather, to 
the Chief of the General Staff, Army Headquarters, 
India, on 17 January 1916 puts the official seal of truth 
on the operations that were conducted by General 
Townshend on the River Tigris from the commence- 
ment of October 1915 to the return of the remnant of 
his force to Kut-el-Amara on 3 December 1915. 
There is little to add to the narrative that has been 
published in these pages. The story appends one more 
to the many bright pages in the history of gallantry, 
heroism, and determination that adorn the records of 
the British Army. The reader will scarce know which 
to praise most—the skill and determination of the 
general in his advance and attack, or the dogged per- 
severance, the valour, and the discipline of his 
brigades in their enforced retreat. A tactical feature 
which comes out in the despatch telling of the account 


of the battle of Ctesiphon is disclosed for the first | 


time. It reveals the reason that imposed the necessity 
of a withdrawal from the field. In the extended front 
taken up by our troops the enemy had managed to 
interrupt the flow of a water-channel that supplied the 


trench line on the north-eastern flank. This involved a | 


change in the dispositions of defence and obliged the 
commander to contract his front and to bring his troops 
nearer to the main river. This sacrifice of adequate 
Protection to his right flank was the opportunity of the 
enemy. General Townshend, as we know, evacuated, 


as well as the means at his disposal permitted, all his 
wounded and prisoners. There is little doubt that had 
his facilities for transport been commensurate with his 
requirements, his retreat might have been more 
leisurely, and would have given him far less concern. 
Convoys of wounded men and stragglers must 
naturally be an anxiety in a retreat where pilfering, un- 
controlled Arabs are hovering in the wake. The 
despatch records a fine piece of work that was carried 
out by a mixed brigade under General Melliss during 
the retirement. ‘‘ This brigade marched eighty miles 
in three days, including the battle of 1 December. At 
the end of it their valour and discipline was in no way 
diminished, and their losses did not include a single 
prisoner.’”’ 

That Townshend had no choice between farther 
retirement or a halt on arrival at Kut is proved in the 
despatch, which states that ‘‘on the morning of 
3 December General Townshend was installed at Kut- 
el-Amara, where it was decided his retirement should 
end’’. The despatch brings to notice the excellent 
services of the Naval Flotilla, the several commands 
and staff, and other branches. It ‘‘ praises with faint 
damns’’ the work of the medical services, which, we 
know, were hopelessly inadequate. The Secretary of 
State for India himself describes as a ‘‘ lamentable 
breakdown "’ these medical arrangements in Meso- 
potamia. 

Such ‘‘breakdowns’’ are new to the methods 
whereby the War Department in India has been 
accustomed to wage war. The political officer as 
often as not played his part in the success of 
such operations in the Eastern world as were 
entrusted to the Government of our great Dependency. 
We can recall with pride the march of 400 miles that 
our troops were called upon to make over the mountain 
fastnesses of Abyssinia to the citadel of Magdala, 
traversing a region infested with countless tribes of 
doubtful neutrality. Thanks to the tactful handling 
by the political officer who accompanied the expedition, 
not a single untoward check impeded supply on the 
extended line of communication, and 10,000 troops 
sufficed to deal with a situation which brought a 


| renown to our Eastern prestige that survived for many 


years. Similarly, the contingents that were dispatched 
from India to share in the campaigns in Egypt and 
South Africa were admirably equipped and ad- 
ministered. What a field of action for an active 
Foreign Department would not the known instability of 
the power of the Young Turk party in Mesopotamia 
have afforded! A recent article by a writer whose 
province of duty enabled him to judge has told us that 
‘*in Mesopotamia the Turk is an absolute stranger, 
hating the country, and the country hating him’’. 
The same writer tells us that when Nazim Pasha was 
Vali of Baghdad he proved himself to be the strongest 
ruler that the vilayet had ever known. His power 
excited the jealousy of the Young Turk and he was 
recalled to Constantinople and there murdered, possibly 
by Enver Pasha’s own hand. On Nazim’s way down 


| the Tigris (en route to Basra and Bombay, for he 


feared treachery on the direct route homewards) ‘‘ the 
Arabs offered to place 150,000 men at his disposal if 
he would take their leadership and help them to over- 
throw the Turkish yoke, just as Mehemet Ali had freed 
Egypt ’’. What a field for diplomacy lay at our feet 
after the early victories on the Shat-el-Arab, the 
Euphrates, and at Kut-el-Amara! A lost prestige has 
now to be regained by battle and victory. A bloodless 
triumph could hardly, however, have awaited an 
attempt at a diplomatic stroke with a force that was 
inadequate. We have yet to learn the nature of the 
projected policy which dictated to Sir John Nixon the 
extended military enterprise designed to carry us 
beyond the Shat-el-Arab. If Baghdad and the province 
to which it gives its name were the objective, surely 
50,000 men would have been none too large a force 


| with which to impress upon the vacillating Arab tribes 
| the seriousness of our intentions. 


Even if we got there 


with a backing of but 10,000, it was to invite disaster. 
There is nothing quite so dangerous and risky as to 
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make a plaything of war, to treat it with a want of con- 
sideration, to carry it on by spasmodic effort or by dis- 
jointed action and purpose. 

There are theatres of war in which a defensive 
strategy plays a better part than one of an offensive 
nature, but to pass from the defensive to the offensive 
without adequate means for the purpose is to play the 
game of the adversary, and, as often as not, it means 
walking into a trap. 

In the co-ordination that we can look forward to with 
our Ally as he traverses the mountain passes that pierce 
the boundaries of Persia we must expect no speedy 
triumph. Our Army, now committed to work north up 
the Tigris, has, as we know, a terrible nut to crack, the 
relict of sad circumstances. A whole winter season, 
the most favourable for campaigning in these regions, 
has been lost. The heavy toll of casualties by heat 
and pestilence which was taken in a past summer 
season should have sufficed to awaken the departments 
responsible for administration to the requirements 
necessary for success. It is a marvel, however, what 
men will stand when their heart is up and against 
a foe, and when a disaster has to be retrieved. We 
have not forgotten the days of Delhi, when our men in 
shakoes and cloth tunics had to face the appalling 
temperature of an Indian July and resist the rays of 
a brain-splitting sun. Our Army will fight on the 
Tigris, however, in better circumstances than did the 
heavy-armed sections of the army of the 10,000 Greeks 
through a long summer’s day in their struggle at 
Cunaxa. Science has come to the help of the modern 
combatant with appliances for his comfort, as well as 
for his power of dealing blows. It is purely a question 
of good or bad administration as to whether he can 
march and fight or be forced to relapse into the condi- 
tion of a passive resister. 

With the co-ordinate strategy that we may look 
forward to in the campaign in Mesopotamia there 
should be two other columns on the move, converging 
upon Baghdad. We already read of the successful 
passage of the vanguard of one Russian army through 
the passes of the mountain range that divides Asia 
Minor from Persia. It is by this route—viz., by 
Kermanshah, Karind, Kasr-i-Shirin, Kanikin to 
Baghdad—that tens of thousands of Shia Moslems from 
Persia, and some from India, pass every year, 
wending their way beyond Baghdad to visit the 
shrines of Ali, Hussein, and other members of 
the Prophet’s family. The great shrine of Kerbela, 
which lies some sixty miles to the south of Baghdad, 
is said to be the richest in the world. The Govern- 
ment of India, in the interest of the pious Shias 
of our great Dependency, distributes there a large sum 
of money every month. A Russian column at Kanikin 
will have broken the back of its difficulties, and in 
debouching on the plains of Mesopotamia will tread a 
well-worn route to the old capital of the Kaliphs, a 
journey of some 120 miles. 

Farther to the north we read of a second Russian 
column having traversed the frontier mountain region 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Urmi and having reached 
the town of Rowanduz. The operations of this column 
will be watched with interest, for although their 
strength in numbers may not be sufficient to allow of 
co-operation with the army of General Baratoff that 
is moving through from Kermanshah, yet by their 
position on the flank of the Turkish communications 
from Mosul to Baghdad they may hold up supplies or 
reinforcements destined for the south. Still farther to 
the north-west, at Bitlis, we hear of yet another 
Russian column, detached from the Caucasus Army, 
which will block the roads leading to the north. 

A close study of the map will show the connecting 
links that are being established between the operations 
that are designed for the double purpose of conquering 
both the vilayet of Baghdad and that of Anatolia. 

It is in the northern sphere of Asia Minor, however, 
that interest must be focussed in the coming campaign 


which has for its purpose the smashing of the back- | 


bone of the Turkish Empire. It is in Anatolia that the 
Osmanli, the real Turk, the Ottoman military strength, 


is found. The stiff fighting that is going on at Askala, 
thirty miles west of Erzrum, shows what importance is 
attached by the Turks to the defence of this 
fertile vilayet. The first half of the eastern 
bulwark that guards this cherished province was 
wrested from the enemy when our gallant Ally 
mastered Erzrum and Trebizond. The real Anatolia 
has still to be conquered only after much stiff 
mountain fighting over a rugged and more or less road- 
less country, barren of supplies. It will be no walk- 
over. A new Turkish line of defence lies still farther to 
the west, designed to guard the great granary around 
the plains at Sivas, and has, it is said, been already 
considerably developed. Running from the port of 
Kerasund on the north, through Shabin Karahissar, 
thence south to Karabel Dagh, the valleys of the Kizil 
Irmak and the Kilkit Irmak at their head waters are 
said to be covered with defensive works. A manceuvre 
campaign of intense interest is offered to the strategist, 
and with sea power as an ally we have little fear for 
the success of the armies of the Grand Duke. This is 
no new campaigning ground. Erzingan, which is the 
gateway into Anatolia from the east, has seen many 
invading armies. Climbing out of the valley of the 
Upper Euphrates at this town, the great route for 
armies struck north-west to Shabin Karahissar. This 
way came the great conqueror, Timur, on his fourth 
campaign when he entered Anatolia, on the march to 
Angora, and we may look ere long for a repetition of 
history with the added confidence of success to the arms 
of our Ally, the priceless gift bestowed by the com- 
mand of the Black Sea. A recent paper (No. 91) has 
dealt with the great advantages which sea power has 
bestowed upon an army whose function is to work 
along the Black Sea littoral in co-operation with the 
main force destined to pierce the heart of Anatolia. 
The coming campaign promises to be one of more than 
ordinary interest. There will be little of the dead- 
wall nature of strife about it. With the occupation of 
Sivas all anxieties about supply should cease. An 
army in possession of this region can subsist upon the 
country as Timur, no bad judge, found to his great 
advantage. We must look, however, with hope to a 
prospect of some further co-ordinate strategy, which 
will relieve our Ally of pressure on the front of his 
columns. The transfer of Anatolia to the Allied arms 
would be the prelude to the downfall of the Ottoman 
Power. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
GERMAN GENERALS.—VI. 
By Major-GenerRAL Sir ALFRED E, TURNER. 

NE of the most remarkable men in Germany, and 
certainly the most remarkable soldier I ever 
came across, was General Field-Marshal Count von 
Haeseler, or Papa Haeseler, as he was called, naturally 
behind his back, in the German Army. I met him at 
Metz some years ago, when he commanded the 25,000 
troops there, and was commandant also of that most 
important fortress. Many deserving generals, who 
have become somewhat superannuated or who have 
made a mess of things at manceuvres, or otherwise, 
have been awarded such appointments in Germany. 
For instance, von Steinmetz, whom I met many years 
ago in Germany, was hauled up before the King of 
Prussia and von Moltke, on the evening of the battle 
of Gravelotte, on 18 August, and called to account for 
hurling his men of the 1st German Army across the 
Manse Valley against the strongly-held heights of 
Point du Jour, which caused enormous losses to the 
Germans, though they were nothing compared with 
their losses of to-day. The result was that Steinmetz 
was sent away from the army next day and relegated as 
commandant of the fortress of Stettin. Such was not 


the case with Haeseler, who was commandant of Metz 
as an adjunct to his command of the troops there. | 
heard that his boast was that within twenty-four hours 
_ of a declaration of war with France he would have 
two army corps ready in every detail over the French 
frontier, and I do not doubt that he would have fulfilled 
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his boast had Germany acted with honour towards 
Belgium and thrown her full force at the outbreak of 
the war against Verdun. I cannot see what could have 
saved Paris and prevented the enormous material and 
moral effect of its capture. The French were not 
ready, nor had they then discovered how incomparably 
superior they were to the boasted Hun, while the 
British could not have assisted them at such a distance 
to stem the torrential rush of the Germans, as they did 
in that heroic retreat from Mons to Le Cateau. The 
infamous breach of their treaty engagements thus 
brought its own punishment to the Germans. Haeseler 
certainly always contemplated an advance on Paris by 
Verdun and Chalons, such as was made in 1870 by the 
German left wing till it made its great wheel to the left 
to encircle the doomed army of MacMahon at Sedan. 
Here, again, we have the deadly effects of political 
interference on armies in the field. MacMahon knew 
that his advance to extricate Bazaine at Metz was a 
fatal error; but he protested against it in vain, for the 
Empress and Persigny persisted in their orders because 
of the bad effect it would have on Paris if Bazaine was 
not relieved. The result was that Bazaine was not 
relieved, and MacMahon, with the poor, weak, 
suffering Emperor and 100,000 men, were caught like 
rats in a trap, and the imperial dynasty exterminated. 
Haeseler was on the staff of the Red Prince Frederick 
Charles, father of our Duchess of Connaught, through- 
out the war of 1870-71, and particularly distinguished 
himself as a brilliant General Staff officer. From that 
time he was marked as one of the most capable men 
in the German Army. When I met him he wore his 
hair long, and Nature had not bestowed any other hair 
upon him. He looked more like an ascetic priest or 
a professor, than a general commanding an army 
corps. He was most frugal in his manner of living, 
eating and drinking little, and in strange contrast 
with most Germans. He appeared to be cold and 
hard, and to be without sympathy with any being, 
human or otherwise. His life was completely devoted 
to his profession of arms, and he is doubtless one of 
the most accomplished soldiers of the age. All amuse- 
ments he detested, as beneath the dignity of a soldier. 
I was told by officers who had served under him that 
when an evening party was given in Metz, it was 
always endeavoured to keep the fact hidden from the 
General, because if it came to his ears he was certain 
to have Nacht alarmirung (night alarm) sounded, so 
that the officers who were enjoying themselves might 
have to rush off in their best uniforms, in whatever 
weather it might be, to take up their appointed rendez- 
vous posts. This he did because he considered that 
the lives of his officers belonged exclusively to the 
Army, as did his own, and that they should devote their 
spare hours to the study of their profession. Needless 
to say, he was not a persona grata; he was feared and 
disliked. He had no mercy on offenders or on any 
lapses of duty; but he was admired and respected, 
and full confidence was reposed in him on account of 
his capabilities and perfect military knowledge. 

Like von Bissing, he was no kow-towing courtier, 
but showed perfect independence, even in the presence 
of the All Highest. That swelled-headed potentate 
once took command of an army corps at manceuvres 
near Metz, Haeseler being umpire-in-chief. The War 
Lord on this occasion exceeded himself in his usual 
manner of hurling serried masses of troops against 
strong and unshaken positions. When the command- 
ing and staff officers, including the All Highest, were 
assembled for the critique, the doughty old field- 
marshal, having heard the various reports, said: ‘‘ The 
manceuvres of His Majesty were magnificent as a 
spectacular display, but they were not war. If the 
Triple Alliance were to go to war, and Germany and 
Austria were to advance as a first line, with Italy in the 
second line as reserve, and if such tactics as those of 
His Majesty were adopted, the two former would be 
exterminated, and it would be left to Italy to bury the 
dead. His Majesty appears to ignore the fact that 
there are such things as dead men on a battle-field."’ 
I was told that the War Lord looked very irate, but he 


_said nothing, and Papa Haeseler was not treated so 
scandalously as had been Bissing. The report, how- 
ever, was spread about, no doubt through the cunning 
connivance of the Kaiser, that Haeseler was becoming 
too old for his work, and a year or two later it was 
said that, on one of his manceuvre days, he had 
marched the infantry 62 kilométres, and worn them 
all out, so that they were unfit for action the next 
day. This served the purpose of the All Highest, and 
_ the Imperial edict, in the shape of a ‘‘ blue letter ’’, for 
| his retirement was issued. He received the rank of 
| General Field-Marshal, and no doubt the inevitable 


| Black Eagle, which even our Lord Roberts had to bear, 
_was added. After his retirement he devoted himself to 
| the agriculture of his estate, but he always wore 
‘uniform, even when superintending the ploughing of 
| his muddy fields. Like Cincinnatus, he was recalled 
| from the plough to give his counsel when things at 
Verdun were not successful; but, unlike the Roman, he 
_could not put them right, and after a short time he 
returned to his fields, it is rumoured, because he would 
not see the game thrown away by the enormous number 
| of men sacrificed by employing the insane tactics 
_of the All Highest and his egregious heir. Not that 
he would have been sparing of lives if therefrom 
success was probable; but he looked upon the waste of 
the army as stupidity and crime, and quite contrary to 
the teaching which he had inculcated in those under 
his command during his service of some sixty years. 
He is now over eighty years of age, but it is said that 
he bore the fatigues of the campaign without any bad 
effect on his wiry frame. 

I have given my reminiscences of the principal 
German generals with whom I have come into contact. 
There have been many others with whom I have been 
acquainted who Rave not risen to fame, such as von 
Liittwitz, who was military attaché to the German 
Embassy in London, and Military Governor of 
Antwerp after our blundering failure in connection with 
that place. Baron von Liittwitz was greatly liked in 
this country; he went with Sir Redvers Buller’s force 
to South Africa, in 1899, and remained there during 
the early part of the war. When he returned he com- 
plained bitterly to me that Sir Redvers snubbed him 
and the other foreign representatives with the Army 
and would not allow them to go to the front or to see 
anything he could prevent ; but that when Lord Roberts 
arrived, and took supreme command, all was changed, 
and they were permitted to go everywhere under the 
tutelage of Colonel Sir Ivor Herbert. Probably Sir 
Redvers, who was a very good judge of character, and 
who always entertained, which I thought prejudice 
then, a strong suspicion of Germany, was perfectly 
right, at all events as far as that country was con- 
cerned, the ruler of which had congratulated our 
enemy, Kruger, and was plotting all the time to destroy 
our supremacy in Africa. Liittwitz was married to a 
most charming American lady, whose sympathies 
appeared to be entirely with Great Britain. 

In conclusion, I must admit that Germans have been 
the great illusion of my life. I thought I knew them, 
and I never dreamed that they would turn out to be 
the most brutal people on earth. Their power of 
deception is boundless. Except Hindenburg, I thought 
all the generals I met admirers and friends of Great 
Britain. Now we know but too well that they are a 
treacherous, mendacious, and merciless nation, and 
that, as to the Kaiser, ‘‘ the words of his mouth were 
smoother than butter, but war was in his heart: his 
words were softer than oil, yet were they drawn 
swords! ’’ All we can say is: ‘‘ Never again! ’”’ 


THE GATES OF DEATH. 
By H. J. MarsHALt. 
OW far the Gates of Death have been opened 
from within is a question which has exercised 
the minds of men through many generations. 
Evidence that has been multiplying during recent 
years points to a probability that this is both possible 
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and actual. If this be so, it throws light not only on 
the condition of those who have gone before, but on 
the Resurrection itself. For, to quote the well-known 
words of Myers: ‘‘ If our own friends, men like our- 
selves, can sometimes return to tell us of love and 
hope, a mightier Spirit may well have used the eternal 
laws with a more commanding power ’’. 

All that is told us of the Risen Life in the Gospels is 
contained in a few fragments, pieced together, and 
coming at the end. What message of hope and 
encouragement these scenes may have for us to-day, 
how far they have survived the searching criticism of 
science and scholarship, whether they convey to us 
an authentic message from one Who has _ passed 
beyond the grave, and has returned to tell us that all 
is well, how far they help us to face death ourselves, 
or to bear the loss of those we love—these are ques- 
tions which call for some answer. Yet a completely 
satisfying answer is hard to find. To try to put the 
unspoken question into words, to point the direction 
where, to many, the answer seems to lie, is all that is 
possible within the limits of a brief discussion. 

These accounts have been handed down to us in three 
Gospels and in a letter of St. Paul’s. The second 
Gospel ends abruptly in the earliest manuscript, as 
though a page had been lost, just at the point where it 
enters upon the resurrection scene. Their precise 
evidential value is hard to gauge. It is strong, and yet 
peculiarly open to attack. It might be, apparently, 
demolished with ease. Yet it has survived the assaults 
of nineteen centuries. Its chief difficulty lies in the 
fact that it tells a story the like of which has never been 
heard before, and which lies outside our present human 
experience. Yet the difficulties of any destructive 
criticism are found to be greater than those which 
follow its acceptance, and they increase as one proceeds 
rather than diminish. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
historical criticism of these scenes will less and less 
interest us. Many already who have, perhaps, known 
them longest and treasured them most deeply, and who 
owe to them their final conviction of resurrection, 
have long ceased to criticise them, or to insist on their 
acceptance. The proof of the Resurrection, when it 
comes, they feel, will come on other, stronger lines 
than these. Its strongest hold upon us is found to be 
moral and spiritual. It corresponds to the deepest 
wants and aspirations of man. Supposing these scenes 
were proved not historically true, “‘ something like 
them ’’ would be needed to fulfil the spiritual needs of 
man, and to give the measure of his spiritual stature. 

At first most of us accepted the Resurrection on 
account of the scenes; later we believe quite apart from 
them. Could these stories be disproved it would leave 
us unmoved. Certainty comes to us with an immovable 
conviction that He who lived his life in such close 
communion with the Father was not deceived as to the 
life beyond death; that He did not sink into nothing- 
ness. The story of the Resurrection is the casket 
which has preserved the truth of ‘‘life after death 
safe through centuries of dark groping. By this story 
and probably by no other means could it have been 
preserved unharmed; men needed something tangible, 
literal, material, to lay hold of. ‘‘ Life after death’”’ 
is too tremendous a conception for men to grasp with- 
out assistance. They need to see it through the 
medium of a story, as we look at the sun through a 
darkened lens. Thus each generation can go to it and 
learn from it what it is ready to receive. But we must 
beware lest, if we pin our faith entirely on the historical 
proof of these scenes, we again incur the reproof of 
seeking the living among the dead. 

That He appeared after His death, and gave his 
disciples full assurance that it was He himself and none 
other, we may be fully assured. Underlying all these 
scenes we can see the touch of the Christ, dead yet 
living, on his followers, so real, so intense, so unlike 
anything that has ever been known before or since, 
that the whole world has been thrilled by it through 
those who first experienced it. That is what makes 
the story so vivid to us. Yet when we come to 
examine the details we must not expect to find them 


of equal value or of equal verisimilitude. It would 
indeed be surprising if, in the disciples’ sudden rebound 
from sorrow to joy, in their overwhelming surprise and 
awe, in the quick succession of events and their 
astounding nature, some errors had not crept in, some 
events become misplaced, partially understood, or mis- 
interpreted. 

In St. John’s Gospel we have a perfect lesson of the 
way to approach the study of the Risen Life. It is not 
an isolated event, but long prepared for; so that the 
nearer we approach to it the more inevitable it is seen 
to be. It comes, moreover, at the end of a life where 
the material is always merging into the spiritual, and 
where the border line between them can seldom be dis- 


_ tinguished, and where the earthly story is manifestly 


only the cup that contains the wine of the spiritual life. 
It is the standpoint of one who had attained complete 
conviction, and who had attained it through a long 
lifetime of growing appreciation of the faith and sacri- 
fice of Jesus, of His mysterious Personality, and of 
his communion with the Father, a communion so com- 
plete as to be identification, and who had attained to this 
conviction not by logic, but by experience and by love. 

We see clearly behind all these scenes the same 
Personality that has become familiar to us in the 
Gospels. The change has not changed Him. He 
comes to his own as they had known Him living— 
the face, the pierced hands, the unmistakable voice. 
There is still the same strange mixture of the earthly 
and heavenly. The old intimacy, the daily companion- 
ship, between the Master and the disciples—these had 
gone. He comes and goes as though distance and 
material barriers had no longer the same meaning to 
Him. He is seen and known only as He wills to reveal 
Himself. Harnack speaks of Him as ‘‘so glorified 
that His own could not immediately recognise Him ”’. 
But Dr. Swete answers : ‘‘ There is no trace of any such 
transfiguration during these forty days’’. It seems 
much more likely that a far subtler change has now 
come over Him, so that He must now be recognised 
spiritually as well as by material vision. Only those 
who by long intercourse have grown more like Him 
can now see Him. St. Paul, in one of his letters, 
seems to suggest a connection between being “‘ like 
Him ”’ and seeing Him ‘‘as He is’’. There is also a 
mysterious awe about Him, as of one apart, who be- 
longs to another world of existence, which inspires 
fear and worship. The sense of reverence which had 
long been habitual in the disciples is now intensified. 
Yet the break seems less than we might have expected. 
His voice is unchanged; He walks and converses as 
before; He enters into a house and breaks bread; His 
body still bears the marks of His Passion; He can be 
touched as other men; He is even said to have com- 
manded them, ‘‘ Handle Me and see’’, because they 
seemed so slow to understand. Yet in a moment He 
vanishes from their sight, suggesting the idea of a far 
greater power of mind over body than any we in the 
West have even remotely conceived of. How much 
there is of mystery, of uncertainty, of perplexity, of fear 
and great triumph, of sorrow and love and adoration 
mingled together, in this record so simply told. 

The conviction, strong and unshakable, that we 
need, comes to us from no one of these scenes, but 
rather from their combination. It comes to us along 
lines moral, material, and spiritual. It is in line with 
all that we know of growth, progress, development, 
life. It reassures us that death is no truncation, but 
rather transition; that it is a climax, but not an end. 
That as Christ died all die, and as He rose and lives 
so all rise and live who share His Spirit, for that is 
indestructible and cannot die. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELEMENTS. 
By FRANCES CHESTERMAN. 


II. 
7 AN ’’, says Emerson, ‘‘is an analogist, and 
studies relations in all objects ’’; and again 
he declares, ‘‘ all thinking is analogising, and it is the 
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business of life to learn metonymy’’. The statements 
can scarcely be refuted. Yet were justification needed 
there should be advanced the cosmic philosophy whose 
text was inspired by perception of analogies in the 
universe. This system, familiar to Ovid, came down, 
at least in essentials, to Shakespeare also. It is not 
easily to be retraced. For we possess no more the full 
spiritual consciousness of Nature that was its animat- 
ing principle. Of our intimacy with lower life the date 
is out. Man’s second Paradise is lost with the first: 
its clues and pathways are all forgotten. 

Would’ we, however, in some sort visualise the first 
school of philosophy? It is the open world; learn the 
first alphabet? It consisted of signs and images; read 
the first primer? It gave relations in all objects; know 
the first systematist? He was that observant husband- 
man who, using inductive thought, applied his conclu- 
sions to the needs of humanity. 

At the foundation of the Doctrine of Elements lies its 
chief tenet that " man is the world’s analogy, And hath 
with it a co-existency ’’. And this antique idea, upheld 
through the sixteenth and early seventeenth century, is 
to be borne in mind through all research into the intel- 
lectual period in which Shakespeare lived and wrote, 
since on its supposed validity rested each known philo- 
sophy and creed. George Herbert, it may be recalled, 
packed into his poem ‘‘ Man”’ a profession of the 
current faith that the universe and man were world 
and world, like and like: 


‘* Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportion, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides ’’. 


“He is in little all the sphere.” 


** All things unto our flesh are kind (i.e., kindred) 
In their descent and being ; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause.”’ 


Through eyes of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
authors we see man the analogist in Pliny’s ‘‘ Abridg- 
ment or Epitome of the World’’, in Shakespeare’s 
** Microcosmos ”’ and Little World ’’, in Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘‘ Abstract or Brief Story in the Universal’’, 
in Sir Thomas Browne’s “‘ Little Compendium of the 
Sixth Day’”’, and, regarding him through borrowed 
vision, it is possible to conceive of leadings whereby 
he might easily suspect his resemblance to the world at 
large and lay claim to his birth-part in the four 
elements, ‘‘ those principal and mother-elements of the 
world ’’, as Hooker calls them, ‘‘ whereof all things in 
this lower world are made ’’. With Raleigh we observe 
the husbandman at his toil, digging and sowing, or 
busy with his flocks, yet ceaselessly reviewing the 
features of nature and instinctively analogising and 
correlating until he has filled himself with all things 
and the universe with himself. In the spirit of 
“natural piety ’’, that we sometimes label pantheism 
and sometimes poetry, he drew very near the natures 
of other existences, and was pleased to compare his 
body ‘‘ by parcels ’’ with the greater Body; in his flesh 
to find the dust, in his bones the rocks and stones, in 
his eyes the two chief luminaries, in his hair the grass, 
and in his constitution—or complexion—the four first 
elements. ‘‘ Because’’, explains Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“in the little frame of man’s body there is the represen- 
tative of the universal and (by allusion) a kind of par- 
ticipation of all the parts thereof, therefore was man 
called microcosmos ’’, and he proceeds: ‘‘ In this also 
is the little world of man compared and made more like 
the Universal (man being the measure of all things, 
saith Aristotle and Pythagoras) that the four com- 
plexions resemble the four elements ”’. 

At some remote time in the world’s history an 
observer of nature began to consider the qualities and 
powers of heat and cold as principles in bodies, and 
thereupon by analogising to ‘‘ measure’? his animal 
temperament with the temperament of the universe. In 
no other way than this arose the profound doctrine of 
Elements whose every line and point was built upon 
analogies observed or imagined. Regarding his 


material frame as an ‘‘ amalgam ’’ of the four elements, 
air, fire, earth and water, the early sage looked to 
find the elemental ‘‘ parts ’’ or qualities, heat, cold, 
moisture, dryness, ‘‘ warring within ’’ his ‘‘ breast for 
regiment ’’, as observation informed him they strove 
together in the greater world. And that which he 
looked for he found. Next to be perceived came dif- 
ferences in climate, differences also in the constitution 
of man, and the harmony and parallelism of all things 
between macrocosm and microcosm were made out 
again. ‘‘If’’, for so he reasoned, ‘‘ four varieties of 
climate were proceeding from four diverse mixtures of 
the elemental qualities there should equally appear four 
types of constitutions or ‘ complexions’ in each of the 
four existences: animals, vegetables, stones and 
minerals’’. And he looked for such types and dis- 
covered them. Nor was that all. Above the four 
varieties of climate, hot and dry, hot and moist, cold 
and dry, cold and moist, a temperature was known in 
which ‘*‘no excess blameworthy or faulty’’ could be 
proved, but all the qualities of all the elements met 
each with each in just proportion and harmony. And 
similarly in man and in his co-existences the true 
balance—in Jonson’s words, ‘‘the most perfect and 
divine temper’’ (Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1) was occa- 
sionally to be distinguished. Shakespeare, who valued 
balance, as it would seem, beyond all earthly gifts, has 
shown example after example of its beauty in his 
physico-psychological draughts of character. Refer- 
ences to these must, however, be deferred, since desir- 
ing to achieve lucidity throughout a difficult demonstra- 
tion, | am now viewing physiology as perhaps Shake- 
speare never did—that is, apart from psychology. A 
passage from Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘‘ A King and 
No King ”’ (iv. 4) may serve the present turn, although 
that also bears the psychological implication : 


‘* Panthea: Alas, sir, am I venom? 
Arbaces: Yes, to me; 


Though, of thyself, I think thee to be in 
As equal a degree of heat or cold 
As Nature can make.’’ 


That Shakespeare found in philosophy current in Eng- 
land the notion that man is ‘‘ an amalgam of the four 
elements, earth, water, air and fire’’, may easily be 
proved by consulting the pathological authorities of his 
age. ‘‘Galen saith’’ are potent words in books by 
Elizabethan physicians, and Galen’s ‘‘ Method of 
Physick ’’ consisted in administering the elemental 
qualities in herbs and other substances so as to correct 
or modify or maintain the elemental qualities that 
appeared in man. Culpeper, in his ‘‘ Key to Galen's 
Method ’’, declares that ‘‘ Herbs, Plants and other 
medicines manifestly operate either by Heat, Coldness, 
Driness or Moysture, for the world being composed of 
so many qualities, they and only they can be found in 
the world and the mixtures of these one with another ’. 

Moreover, it may be learnt from a work of 1548-77 
(but, in 1633, ‘‘now eighthly augmented and 
enlarged ’’) how that the ‘‘ true anatomie of man’s 
body ’’ included the calling of an elemental quality to 
its every part. And this book, ‘‘ The English-man’s 
Treasure ’’, may not be lightly contemned; for it was 
compiled by ‘‘ that excellent chyrurgion, Mr. Thomas 
Vicary, Esquire, Sergeant chyrurgion to King Henry 
the 8. To K. Edward the 6. To Queene Mary, and 
to our late Soveraigne Qu. Elizabeth. And also chiefe 
chyrurgion to Bartholomew’s Hospitall’’. Mr. Vicary 
declares of bones that they are ‘‘ cold and dry of com- 
plexion, insensible and inflexible ’’; of flesh, that it is 
‘hot and moyste’’; of the skin, that ‘‘he”’ is 
‘*properly woven of threeds, nerves, vaynes and 
artiers. And he is made temperate because he should 
be a good deemer of heate from cold, and of moyst- 
nesse from drynesse that there should nothing annoy 
or hurt the Body but it giveth warning to the common 
wits thereof ’’. 

It must be conceded that there is difficulty in 
recovering the doctrine of Elements. The quest is one 
of research. But research is a dull word to be used 
towards the beautiful scheme that was a supreme 
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acknowledgment by man of his debt of love and piety 
to the Universe. ‘* We’’, observes Dr. Margoliouth 
in examining the system of Aristotle, ‘‘ are not accus- 
tomed to think in terms of the four elements’’. Most 
true. Yet Shakespeare was so accustomed, and 
Marlowe and Jonson and Raleigh and all the ‘‘ learned 
rout ’’ their contemporaries. 

It is necessary, surely, in considering these authors, 
to assume, however stiffly, their own habit of thought 
in order to estimate and enjoy to the full their creative 
achievement 


SPRING. 
SAID, ‘‘ The Spring will never come ’’: 
A bud—it swelled. 
I said, ‘‘ The Winter’s grip holds fast ’’: 
A fountain welled. 


I deemed the flowers were gone for aye: 
A snowdrop peeped ; 

And frolic youth fled—far away : 

A lamb—it leaped. 


Bare stood the branching trees, and stark : 
A blackbird trilled. 

Spirit ! without or care or cark, 

My heart—it thrilled. 


The night it fell; ’twas bleak and wild, 
And cold the cheer; 

The morning broke, the heavens smiled : 
Spring—it was here! 


O, thou who pleadest, passionate, 
Poor troubled soul disconsolate, 
Cast doubt and fear; 

The Lord of life rejuvenate, 

The vital Flame regenerate, 

The God of Spring—is here. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘LET US LOVE GERMANS.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Burma, 
16 April 1916. | 

Sir,—Mr. W. H. Eyre, in your issue of 4 March, | 
writing from the Reform Club, is one of those who 
think that Germans were ‘‘misled’’ about “the 
feelings and intentions of Englishmen towards them ”’, 
and asks ‘‘ why they should be hated’’. If he will 
turn up the newspaper files of the last decade and 
longer, during which time the country has been cursed 
by Liberal mismanagement, he will find how large a 
part in this ‘‘ misleading ’’ has been played by his 
political friends. Here are a few gems typical of 
hundreds of others. 

Gem No. 1.—‘‘ Mr. Haldane had already been able 
to reduce the demand (for the Army) by the sum of 
one million sterling—not bad work for three months. 
He had earned his salary at all events’’.—The Rt. 
Hon. A. Birrell, Bristol, 16 March 1906. Believed to 
be a member of the Reform Club. 

Gem No. 2.—‘‘ With regard to Germany the inevit- 
able war is happily receding into the past of erroneous 
prophecy, and we live on terms of peace and goodwill 
with the great Empire across the North Sea ’’.—Rt. 
Hon. H. L. Samuel, M.P., Postmaster-General, 15 
January 1914. Believed to be a member of the Reform 
Club. 

Gem No. 3.—‘‘ Lincoln, Park View, Darlington— 
Heartiest congratulations on your splendid win.—E. 
Grey.’’—Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Grey, M.P., Foreign 
Minister, to J. T. Tribitsch-Lincoln, Radical member 
for Darlington, 17 January 1910. Believed hon. 
member of the Reform Club. 

Gem No. 4.—Major W. Anstruther-Gray: ‘‘ Can the 
right hon. gentleman, who says that Rosyth Dockyard 


be hated? ”’ 


will not be made for seven years, guarantee that we 
shall have peace for that time? ’’ (Loud laughter and 
cheers.) Mr. McKenna: “ Yes, sir.’’—House of Com- 
mons, 8 July 1908. 

No wonder that the Germans hate us, for if Mr. 
W. H. Eyre was accustomed to retail these gems of 
perspicacity and foresight to the German friends with 
whom he was ‘‘ doing regular business’’, they must 
have thought him, in the light of after events, as 
friendly as a quicksand. To the “intelligent, well- 
educated manual workers and commercial people ’’ of 
Germany, itching for ‘‘a free constitution ’’, it must 
have been a terrible ‘‘ let down ’’ when, after due and 
needful ‘‘gingering’’ by Unionists, those whose 
‘“‘ spiritual home ’’ is in Germany launched their ulti- 
matum on 4 August 1914. Mr. Eyre is so blinded by 
his desire to fix the responsibility of this war on Ger- 
man ‘‘ militarism ’’, forgetting how we invited disaster 


_ by our own stupid unpreparedness, that he conveniently 


ignores how largely the late Government misled Ger- 
many. Can Mr. W. H. Eyre, who has _ provoked 
controversy, honestly answer the following questions ? 

1. Did not those who rebuked Lord Roberts mislead 
Germany ? 

2. Did not our Vezey Strongs and Harcourts, who 
slobbered over the greasy burgomasters, mislead 
Germany ? 

3. Did not those who bleated about peace when there 
was no peace mislead Germany ? 

4. Did not those who prepared to dragoon Ulster 
mislead Germany ? 

5. Did not the snobs who took the written advice 
of William II. to reduce the naval estimates mislead 
Germany ? 

6. Did not those who “‘initialled’’ concessions to 
Germany concerning the Baghdad Railway, which they 
are ashamed to publish, mislead Germany? 

These are a few questions for Mr. Eyre and those 


| of his kidney to answer before they ask us, while we 


are burying our dead slain by Zeppelin and submarine, 
such a question as this: ‘‘ Why are these people to 


F. R. L. 


THE ZEPPELINS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
35, Roeland Street, Cape Town, 
19 April 1916. 

Sir,—I notice in this week’s papers that Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu said that the haste with which anti-aircraft 
defences had been organised proved that the Government 
had not realised the possible dangers to arsenals and muni- 
tion factories. To me they seem to have gone on the fooiish 
and pernicious idea that Zeppelins would never do more 
harm than they already have done. This, I notice, is the 
theme of correspondents to your contemporaries who de- 
nounce all reprisal schemes; but, surely, it is clear enough 
that in the near future, unless their enthusiasm is checked, 
the Zeppelins, in increased numbers and with practical 
experience greatly enlarged, will very possibly kill thou- 
sands where now they kill only scores. It is easy enough 
to say we must be heroic and endure the slight incon- 
veniences now caused by their depredations. If, we zre 
wise we shall provide against the future, and by nipping 
them in the bud now see that we don’t expose the country 
to disastrous panics, which assuredly would occur if, in the 
course of a week or so, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and other large towns lost some thousands of lives 
and millions of pounds’ worth of property. Now, by or- 
ganising with our Allies incessant and extensive air expe- 
ditions into the interior of Hunland, giving them double 
what they give us each time, we should, I fancy, be put- 
ting a very efficient brake on their Zeppelinism; for, like 
all cowards, they will very possibly give up such boomerang 
methods 0: warfare when they see they get the worst of 
it, as they should, considering our combination is much 
more powerful! than theirs. But, of course, there vill be 
an outcry against us taking any measures to avoid the 
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slaughter of thousands of innocent women and children 
if it involves any harm to the Huns’ non-combatants, even 
though we believe they delight in and approve of the killing 
of our non-combatants. It will be remembered that the 
bishops and others denounced the proposed use of gas by 
our troops against the enemy. Do they still feel the same 
now that it has become customary and proved to be essen- 
tial? In doing things contrary to accepted war methods 
we, unlike the enemy, are driven to it by their calculated 
brutality. If they had not broken all such conventions first, 
thereby endangering the safety of our countries, the Allies 
would never have had recourse tu such methcds; theirs is 
the blame entirely, and our conscience is clear. And if 
men would think a little more clearly they would not so 
confuse the issue by their sentimental muddle-headedness. 
Yours faithfully, 
THEODORE B. Biatuwayt. 


THE INCOME TAX. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEW. 
London, W.C., 
17 May 1916. 

Sir,—There is another reason why it is unwise to throw 
upon the income tax payer the ‘‘ vastly disproportionate 
burden ’’ mentioned by Mr. Arnold Hills in your issue of 
13th inst., a burden which, in fact, falls principally upon 
the professional and ‘‘ clerk ’’ classes, who are unable to 
pas; it on to the consumer. It is the connection between 
high income tax and high prices. 

It is estimated that the purchasing power of a sovereign 
at the present day is equal to 11s. 2d. only. A large part 
of this rapid fall is to be attributed to the rapid increase 
in the rate of income tax. 

Prices have been rising gradually since the Boer War, 
when the income tax first was considerably raised. Before 
that time the tax was so low as to be not material to 
traders when estimating the prices at which they should 
sell their goods. When it was raised to a rate which was 
appreciable they began to reckon it with their other out- 
pockets, such as rent, management, rates, etc.; and as all 
out-pockets must bear their proportion of profit, each 
person through whose hands the goods passed added to his 
prices his income tax plus a profit. 

Most goods pass through at least four hands before 
reaching the consumer. Income tax is paid now practic- 
ally by everybody save small workpeople. It follows that 
the price of every article sold is enhanced, not only by 
the tax itself but by the multiplied profit added by each 
trader, and when the tax is high, as at present, this makes 
an appreciable addition to the selling price of everything. 

If the article bore its own tax, the public, knowing the 
amount of such tax, would make a stand against this 
multiplied profit practice, and would do without the article. 
But when several hidden profits on a tax, such as income 
tax, are added the consumer, unable io tell why the prices 
are raised, pays and wonders. 

Traders do not protest too loudly. To them the rise 
in the inccme tax can be more easily passed on than can a 
specified tax on their articles for sale. They may even 
pose as patriots for paying without grumbling, but the 
Sovereign is of less value and the real patriotic sufferers are 
those who do not pass on, with a profit, their burdens. 

Reduce the income tax and prices will come down and 
the value of the sovereign go up, both and each automatic. 
ally. 

Yours faithfully, 
Beprorp Row. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
45, Sudbourne Road, Brixton Hill, S.W., 
: 18 May 1916. 
Sir,—In a letter which I addressed to a newspaper 
recently I advocated organisation in, inter alia, the dye 
industry, and it has brought me correspondence which urges 
me to carry the matter further, with the aid of the Press. 


I am a professional man—no more—connected with the 
trade, and no more directly concerned with it than that ot 
any industry in which I have acted professionally for par- 
ticular persons or firms. 

Of course, the dye trade is only one of the many busi- 
nesses which we have allowed the enterprising foreigner to 
take from us—more or less. There are, for instance, 
cinema films, electric light globes, incandescent mantles, etc. 

Granted I am not an expert in any of these busiriesses, 
but the drawback of an ‘‘ expert’’ is that he is biased, 
whereas an organiser is better fitted for the work if he seeks 
and weighs advice and acts in a quasi-judicial manner, hears 
both sides, forms his judgments after hearing facts and 
arguments, and then acts. 

It is a hazardous thing for a non-commercial man to 
speak to a man of commerce about his own business, becausé 
the latter nearly always resents being ‘‘ taught his busi- 
ness ’’, as he terms it. The average Britisher has a supreme 
contempt for any person outside his own particular business 
who dares to mention anything to him appertaining to his 
own business. I have had dealings with all sorts and con- 
ditions of commercial men all my life, and I have so often 
been rebuked by a “ business man’’ that for some years 
I have given him up. Now, however, I am really being 
given credit for knowing something about this particular 
question of dyes, and I have been invited to unfold a scheme 
which I have indicated. I am asked to invite the co- 
operation of the Press, and if you will grant me space in 
your columns, I shall be grateful. 

Once upon a time I tried to raise something like interest 
amongst commercial people about dyes. They bought dyes 
from Germany. A large company was formed to exploit 
German dyes—not our dyes. The trades affected did not 
mind at all. They could buy dyes—of a sort—and that was 
all that concerned them. Whether the class was good or 
might have been better in one way or another was of little 
consequence. Practically no trouble was taken to produce 


‘British dyes—it didn’t matter, they could buy German dyes. 


There would never be a war with Germany, so that fhey 
would always be able to buy German dyes—that is what 
they said. To a business man I once said: ‘‘ That is all 
very well, but what would happen, apart from class, in the 
event of a war with Germany?” ‘* Well, it’s very fooiish 
to talk like that’, was his reply. There would never be a 
war with Germany, so that they would always be able to 
buy German dyes. That is what they actually said. 

The Germans tackled the Indian dye trade—and took it 
—no one troubled. India, from exporting, came to import- 
ing. Nothing happened. 

Dyes, and particularly indigo, is simply one of the many 
examples which I could quote of the way in which Germany 
has assisted in our industrial decay. As regards dyes, the 
Indian trade has been killed by the German aniline dyes. 
Thirty years ago natural indigo was indeed a business, but 
German enterprise and organisation introduced synthetic 
indigo and killed India as regards that industry. It was 
as plain as a pikestaff what was going to happen, and yet 
our amazing dyers elected to form a huge company to work 
for Germany. 

I could give other instances of the way in which I have 
tried to stir up industries to the ‘‘ German peril”. But no; 
they knew their business, and did not want me to “‘ teach 
them”. The result has been that we have allowed, near 
Madras, a huge German firm to go as they pleased, and our 
people bought the finished product from German manu- 
facturers ! 

Copra is another Indian article that we allowed to slip 
from us, but that by the way. 

Instead of the dye industry being kept up, India has been 
importing—coal tar dyes, including even artificial indigo. 
The Indian production of natural indigo fell from many 
thousands of pounds (sterling) to a matter of hundreds in 
the course of about twenty years. For many years prior 
to the war Indian hides had been going to Germany in in- 
creasing quantities. 

Now, I respectfully suggest to the traders interested in 
dyes in this country that they assist me to help them 
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really to attend to their business. It matters no more that I 
am not a dyer than that Mr. Lloyd George is not an expert 
in the making of munitions. 
comparison, but it is not unfair. The only thing that is 
wanted is organisation. With expert aid and adequate 
capital I would undertake to organise British dyes. 
That is a “‘ tall order ’—granted; but someone ought tc do 
it and I could. It would be farcical to be handicapped 
with boards and committees in the usual way, and I would 
not accept such conditions. There could be a strong trade 


I grant that that is an extreme | 


| 
| 
| 


society, not to be worked as a huge unwieldy concern, but | 


by just a few men who were really experts; but the impor- 
tant thing is to have a man quite independent of their trade 
to organise, to view points with an independent eye and act 
something in the nature of an arbitrator amongst adverse 
proposers of different ideas. The members should follow 
the ruling and act solidly according to it. Suppose, for 
instance, I were elected to act as chairman or president of 
such a trade protection society or combine, or whatever it 
might be called. I would hear arguments and evidence, as 
I have indicated above, and organise accordingly, the car- 
riage of the schemes, methods, and ideas that from time to 
time it became necessary to carry out. It is much better 
for a person in such a position to have no technical know- 
ledge, for the reason I have stated. The members of the 
board or council should be varied from time to time, so that 
fresh trade views and ideas would be always being con- 
sidered.. I have had no more to do with the dye trade than 
the trade of any clients for whom I have ever acted pro- 
fessionally; but I would challenge any man in the trade to 
refute any of my statements. Very well. If the trade has 
refused up to the present time to look after its interests, 
is it too much to suggest respectfully to them that they 
allow somebody to assist them to do so? 

Chambers of commerce are all very well in their way, but 


RUDOLF EUCKEN. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 

Wick Court, near Bristol. 
Sir,—Those of your readers who are acquainted with a 
certain document emanating from certain German 
fessors, published since the war began and concerning 
Prussian ‘‘ Kultur’’, may be interested in the following 
extract from Tudor Jones’s ‘‘ Interpretation of Rudolf 
Eucken’s Philosophy ’’. For Rudolf Eucken was one of 

the ‘‘ remarkable ’’ men who signed the above document. 
‘* A trait of Eucken’s character, almost entirely unknown 
in England, is his deep sympathy with the small nations 
of Europe, and especially those of the north. He finds that 


| small nations, when their independence is preserved, have 


they are not adaptable to distinct trades and industries. Asan | 
independent ‘‘ outsider ”’ I would very respectfully urge dif- | 
ferent trades and industries to organise—not so much for pro- | 
tection of trade interests—that is only incidental—but so that | 


commerce may be run on really business lines. I earnestly 
beg that that be not thought an impertinent way of express- 
ing it; but it has been proved to demonstration that trades 
which are not organised cannot withstand foreign competi- 
tion. The very latest example is cinema films. Only be- 
tween 5 per cent. and 10 per cent. of the films used in this 
country are British—solely through the lack of foresight 


and organisation of British producers, most, at any rate, | 


of whom are many years behind Californian producers in 
methods and appliances. As soon as foreign films are pro- 
hibited or restricted—as they will be—the wily foreigners 


the tendency to bring forth original characteristics of 
thought and life, which are only too apt to get lost in the 
bustle and mechanism of the great nations. .... Every 
‘small nation ’ has to become subservient to a nation which 
may possess for its inheritance but few qualities besides 
those of expansiveness and force. . . . £ And what a distress- 
ing sight it is to witness the attempts of larger naticns 
to crush the spirituality of the smaller ones! ... We 
need, as Eucken points out, a new standard of valuing 
the national characteristics and the relationship of nation 
with nation. Such standard must include moral judgments 
and human sympathy. When righteousness goes to the 
bottom then there is nothing more worth living for on 
earth.”’ 

The last sentence consists of Rudolf Eucken’s owa 
words. This Rudolf Eucken is the same Rudolf Eucken 
who signed the document first referred to. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. 


THE EASTERN THEATRE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Beckbury Hall, Shifnal, 
17 May 10916. 
S1r,—It may or may not have occurred to you that the 
Russiaa advance from their side of Persia, both from 
Urumiah and Kermanshah, threatens the communications 
of the Turkish Sixth Corps operating around Baghdad, pro- 
mises to release the prisoners of Genera! Townshend’s 
force, and holds out the hope that Sir Percy Lake will 
force his way through to Baghdad before long. The 


triumph of the Turk, well-merited though it be in virtue 


will transplant themselves here and go on as merrily as ever — 


if the British firms do not wake up and forestall them. 
So far as I have been able to judge recently, British 
firms are simply inclined to wait and see. Of 
course, protection by tariff will do a great deal—when we 
get it, as we must do—but tariff will not protect industries 
unless the industries really protect themselves. If they do 
not do this, it is perfectly obvious what will happen. If the 
trades do not bestir themselves, the chance is never likely 
to be so good as it is at present. We must organise the 
whole of our industries perfectly and not leave everything 
to chance, as we neglected preparations for war. We had 
full warning about war. Now we have ample warning 
about trade. 


Please understand that I am not a company promoter | 


and never ‘‘ promoted ’ a company in my life, and I have 
nothing of that kind in my mind. Neither am I an elderly 
man with fads and fancies. I am a middle-aged man, only 
a few years over the present age limit for military service. 

I do not suggest that my proposed *‘ Dyers’ Society ”’ 
should be a trading concern. In my view it will be better 
for traders to act independently. It is, however, in my 
judgment, highly important for a trade or industry to have 
its society to watch over and safeguard its interests. 

Yours truly, 
A. E. BALE. 


of courage and humanity, should be as shortlived as the 
captivity of that gallant Sixth Division which carried the 
Turkish positions at Es-Sinn and Ctesiphon only to reap 


_ afterwards the fruits of a splendid but Pyrrhic victory. 


half, and ‘‘ be hauled down at sunset ”’. 


The telegrams of 15 May from Petrograd announcing 
the occupation of Revanduza, eighty miles east of Mosul, 
andi the retirement of the Turks from Kasr-i-shirin, 100 
miles ncrth-east of Baghdad, signify much. We at Galli- 
poli drew the Turk off from the Black Sea and the Cau- 
casus. It is now Russia’s turn to draw the Turk from 
the impregnable defile that defied Lake and betrayed 
Townshend. 

Your obedient servant, 


A. C. Yate. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
11 May 1916. 
S1rR,—The advocates of clock alteration for saving day- 
light, though what they really want is to use day-light and 
save other light, might with advantage be reminded that the 
King’s Regulations for the Navy have for a long time pro- 
vided that ships ‘‘ shall hoist their colours at 8 o’clock in 
the morning ”’ for one half of the year, and at 9 for the other 
If all Government 


| offices, ete., had similar regulations applied to them, all 
| people engaged in business would have to begin and end 
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their day accordingly ; and there would be no occasion for 
pretending that it is noon or midnight an hour before it 
is so. But no law can make private persons say it is noon, 
or act as if it were noon, until it is so. Our ancestors kept 
much earlier hours than we do. Pepys, in his diary for 
20 June 1660, writes: ‘‘ Up by 4 in the morning to write 
letters’, and on 25 August 1660: ‘‘ To Whitehall, where I 
found the King gone this morning by 5 of the clock to see 
a Dutch pleasure-boat”. ‘‘ The King do tire all his people 
that are about him with early rising since he came”. And 
on 15 July 1661: ‘‘ Up by three o’clock this morning, and 
rode to Cambridge ”’. 
their descendants have kept hours which grow later and 
later year by year, and legislation will not make people 
keep earlier hours than they find convenient. Altering 
clocks to promote early rising reminds one of the story 
of how the Chinese used to burn down house after house to 
obtain roast pork, until they found out that it could be 
obtained in a simplér way. Lawyers, however, may expect 
a rich harvest in litigation about births and deaths which 
occur within an hour of midnight; and the difficulty of 
reconciling statements as to time in criminal cases will be 
a trial to the judges. Is a birth, e.g., which takes place 
half an hour before true midnight on 1 June to be registered 
as having occurred on the 1st or on the 2nd? And at what 
time? ‘* 11.30 o’clock ’”? would be indefinite, as that occurs 
twice in each day. ‘‘1 June at 11.30 p.m.’’ would be 
correct; but it might some day be asserted and proved that 
the person stated to have been present at the birth was else- 
where at 11.30 o’clock on that evening! Clocks may be 
altered, but sun-dials cannot be altered; and those who 
take the time from them may cause great confusion in giving 
evidence. As to the Germans having adopted the idea, I 
should have thought that would scarcely be put forward 
as a reason for our doing so! But, as a ‘‘ red herring ’’, 
to distract the attention of the public from matters of real 
importance which have been neglected, the measure of 
course has value for some people. I had ventured to hope 
that the House of Lords might check such a childish 
make-believe method of getting people to keep earlier 
hours. Would ‘‘ 8 o’clock in the morning ”’, as in the King’s 
Regulations for the Navy, mean 8 a.m, or 7 a.m. in future? 
Your obedient Servant, 
ZETETES. 


WORDSWORTH NO CRITIC. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—In reply to the strictures of your correspondent, 
Mr. A. L. Salmon, may I say that I am no blind worshipper 
at the shrine of genius, and whilst I yield to none in admira- 
tion of that divinely gifted poet, Wordsworth, my admira- 
tion has its reservations. 


Ardent Wordsworthians, like Mr. Salmon, will admit of | 


none where their idol is concerned; for, as Matthew Arnold 
pertinently remarks: ‘‘ Wordsworthians are apt to talk as 
if it must be. They will speak with the same reverence of 
‘The Sailor’s Mother’, for example, as of ‘ Lucy Gray’. 
They do their master harm by such lack of discrimination ”’. 
Hence, according to Mr. Salmon, ‘‘ The Excursion”’, 
Wordsworth’s great failure, is a noble (sic) poem. What 
does Arnold say in regard to it? ‘‘ When he (Words- 
worth) seeks to have a style, he falls into ponderosity and 
pomposity. In ‘The Excursion’ we have his style, as an 
artistic product of his own creation; and although Jeffrey 
completely failed to recognise Wordsworth’s real greatness, 
he was yet not wrong in saying of ‘ The Excursion’, as 
a work of poetic style: ‘ This will never do’. . . . There- 
fore, ‘The Excursion’ is to the Wordsworthian what it 
can never be to the disinterested lover of poetry—a satis- 
factory work.’? Recently it has been described by a 
foremost living writer as ‘a long sermon against 
pessimism ”’. 

There is, indeed, an immeasurable gulf between Words- 
worth’s inspired and uninspired verse. Well has it been 
said of his work by a discerning, but not unsympathetic 


But, from one cause or another, | 


critic: ‘* Nothing has proved more prejudicial of Words- 
worth’s fame, nothing more destructive to the enjoyment 


| of his readers, than the inequality and patchwork character 


of his work. He rises and falls with precipitous abruptness, 
apparently unconscious whether he is up or down. Pas- 
sages which raise him to Olympian heights are followed 
by others that depress him below the level of second-rate 
poets. Bald stretches of prose extend their interminable 
wastes, and the oases of surpassing beauty gleam so rarely in 
the desert that the rewards of patience scarcely compensate 
for its trials. Stanzas of laconic beauty, which, in precision 
of outline and totality of impression, recall no other poet 
among his contemporaries except Goethe, alternate with 
wanton doggerel, in which he is perversely and affectedly 
siily. Here is a piece of striking reflection, of meditative 
passion, of mystical grandeur, of austere imagination; and 
next to it a prolix passage of dull, flat, didactic prose. Here 
a nugget, there a mass of clay; here a pearl and there a 
heap of oyster shells; here a block of Parian marble and 
there the coarse rubble which serves as mortar; now nectar 
gleaming with star fire, and now the smallest table beer; 
here matter glows with the white heat of poetic intensity, 
there a mass of coal over which the flame has never passed. 
To the rich arras woven with the silk and gold of sublime 
imagination is botched the coarse huckaback of plain 
prose.’’ 

In brief, the ‘‘ art to blot’? was the last consideration 
that occurred to Wordsworth when engaged in composi- 
tion, due, doubtless, to his supreme egotism, which blinded 
kim to the faults in his work so patent to discriminating 
readers. 

Mr. Salmon asks: ‘ Must the critical faculty necessarily 
co-exist with the creative?’’ This, I think, is affirmed by 
nearly all the great writers. Gray’s ‘* Elegy” is a notable 
illustration, for his original MS. is a mass of erasures and 
interpolations. Tennyson, too, was unwearied in self- 
criticism. It has been said that he wrote and re-wrote his 
‘*Come into the Garden, Maud” over fifty times before 
jt satisfied his fastidious taste. 

As to hinting that Wordsworth must have been largely 
indebted to Coleridge because he had greater critical gifts. 
Is not the Quantock period an overwhelming proof of such 
indebtedness? Not only so, but the decadence of Words- 
worth’s verse synchronises with the loss of Coleridge’s 
companionship. 

Faithfully yours, 
Stan.ey Hutton. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Sir,—That there is a ‘‘ decay of Faith’? none who have 
bestowed thought upon the matter can doubt. The pity is 
that it is so seldom recognised by ministers of religion. 
The ordinary man is conscious that the most considerable 


| Christian scholars have in late years arrived at conclusions 


of profound significance. He does not believe that they are 
reconcilable with traditional Christianity. The Church’s 
formulas are preserved unaltered, but they are like some 
venerable building which, while it appears outwardly fair 
and strong, is doomed to speedy dissolution. We feel that 
those in authority are afraid to declare the extent of the 
change, lest it should be said that Christianity is superseded. 
It is for this reason that our religious leaders are so hope- 
lessly out of touch with the painful problems of our present 
life. They continue to declare a message in which the most 
thoughtful of them have ceased to believe. But if they are 
to be of any practical service to the nation, now more than 
ever in need of a living faith, they must face this matter 
with courage. Those of us who have a strong sentimental 
attachment to the English Church regard her present posi- 
tion with deep anxiety. We feel that if she is to be saved, 
it will be by those within her ministry who are not afraid 
to face the issues, and who have freed themselves from the 
paralysing influence of sterile tradition. 
Yours, ete., 
A Layman. 
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REVIEWS. | 
DISRAELI’S MIDDLE AGE. | 
By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN. | 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.’ 
By G. E. Buckle. Vol. IV. 1855-68. London. 
John Murray. 12s. net. 

E must all be grateful to Mr. Buckle for giving | 

W us a book of entrancing interest, which has 

nothing to do with the war. Unfortunately, we can do 

little or nothing, most of us, to help the war by merely 
thinking about it: and absorption in war literature 

(much of it worthless) is becoming morbid. Mr. Buckle 

carries us back to the middle of the last century, an | 

exciting and eventful period of our history; and he | 
forces us to follow with unflagging attention one of the | 
most romantic careers that ever dazzled mankind. It | 
is easier for a biographer to strike the right note about 
Disraeli to-day than it was twenty years ago. The 
moonlight of memory softens much that in the glare | 
of noontide seemed detestable or divine. We can 
judge more calmly and therefore more justly of Dis- 
raeli’s conduct than was possible for his contempor- 
aries. Neither our passions nor our pockets are in- 
volved in mid-Victorian politics; while the publication 
of documents and letters explains, or justifies, or ex- 
cuses some things that were condemned at the time. 

For instance, one of the most frequent accusations 

against Disraeli was that he rushed wantonly into the 

Reform Bill of 1867 for the mere purpose of ‘‘ dishing 

the Whigs’’. Mr. Buckle shows us by documentary 

evidence that Disraeli was in favour of letting sleeping 
dogs lie, but that he was literally pushed into the 
adventure by the Queen and Lord Derby. It was Lord 

Derby who used the phrase ‘‘ dishing the Whigs”’, 

accompanied, we can imagine, by much rubbing of 

the hands and some senile chuckling. This certainly 
modifies our judgment of Disraeli’s ‘‘leap in the 
dark ’’, a transaction about which the world is not 
even now agreed. Then, again, his opponents accuse 

Disraeli of financial recklessness, and a warlike, or 

Jingo, foreign policy. But it appears from Mr. 

Buckle’s narrative that during the whole of Lord 

Palmerston’s last Administration, Disraeli, as leader of 

the Opposition, was, both in finance and foreign policy, 

a restrictive and moderating force. He was a rigid 

advocate of economy in administration, and he com- 

pelied Gladstone to reduce the income-tax, insisting 
on the doctrine that it was a war-tax. It makes one’s 
mouth water to remember that in 1862 the income-tax 
was 4d., and that at the election in 1874 Gladstone 
offered to abolish it! So far from being a Jingo, 

Disraeli, between 1859 and 1865, was what would be 

called a pacifist. The Crimean War and the Indian 

Mutiny were just over, and Disraeli was convinced 

that England was not prepared for a second European 

war. Russell and Palmerston talked and wrote as if 
they were ready to go to war for Italian unity, for 

Polish independence, and for the Danish duchies. 

Disraeli ridiculed this policy of meddling, which, with 

the assistance of the Court, he prevented from going 

further than speeches and despatches. He saved 
Britain from more than one war in which no British 
interest was involved, though he could not save her 
from the rebuffs and humiliations that were showered 
on Lord John Russell. In reading these chapters it 
is impossible to escape the lesson that a strong 
Opposition, led by a statesman who commands respect, 
is essential to the safe working of Parliamentary 
Government. At the present hour, there is no Opposi- 
tion in either House of Parliament: and there is no 
one in the House of Commons who is able to cope with 


Mr. Asquith. What would have happened to this 
country between 1859 and 1865 if Disraeli and a 


Russell’s follies and Gladstone’s vagaries, one shudders 
to think of. What is going to happen to this country 
without any Parliamentary Opposition at all is an 
equally unpleasant subject of speculation. 

As the leader of the Tory party, Disraeli could not 
avoid intervention in the religious discussions of his 


‘day. Gladstone turned him out of office in 1869 by 


proposing the disestablishment of the Anglican Church 


_in England. We know that privately Disraeli thought 


that the case of the Irish Church was a bad one; yet 
he was obliged by his position to defend it with all 
his might and main. Such are the disagreeable 
necessities of the statesman’s life! There is no part 
of Disraeli’s activity that 1 approach with such reluct- 
ance as his attendance at diocesan meetings and his 
speeches on the Church. His father, Isaac D’Israeli, 
was an avowed agnostic, and it was only by the per- 
suasion of his mother, who hated Judaism, that 
Disraeli at the age of twelve was baptised. His reli- 
gious views were purely intellectual, or, shall I say? 
political. If Disraeli had only been contented with the 
immortal saying, ‘‘I am on the side of the angels’’, 
how much better it would have been! But his posi- 
tion obliged him, or he thought it obliged him, to talk 
a good deal of nonsense about the Church, which 
Bishop Wilberforce (his personal friend) unsym- 
pathetically described as ‘‘ clever electioneering’’. | 
know of only one thing less respectable than political 
religion, and that is political philanthropy. 

Mr. Buckle has grouped the different departments 
of Disraeli’s career with artistic skill and historical 
discrimination. He naturally reserves for his ‘‘ cur- 
tain’’ the Reform Act of 1867, that ‘‘ crowded hour 
of glorious life’’ which was the dramatic reward of 
twenty years of single-handed battle against over- 
whelming odds. As to the personal triumph there can 
be no two opinions. But was the sudden admission 
of impatient poverty and uninstructed numbers to the 
franchise a statesman’s policy, or a gambler’s throw? 
If Disraeli believed that the inclusion of the working 
classes within the pale would strengthen the Constitu- 
tion, he was justified, even though the event should 
prove that he was mistaken. If it was a mere piece of 
opportunism, a feeble yielding to the desire of the 
Queen and Lord Derby to get the question out of the 
way, he stands condemned. A man is entitled to be 
judged by his own ideas, and Disraeli was remarkably 
tenacious of his youthful ideas. Writing in 1836, in 
the ‘‘ Spirit of Whigism’’, Disraeli maintained that 
no matter what your scheme of suffrage might be, you 
could never have democracy in this country, because 
the distribution of property would never be altered by 
a nation which worshipped wealth and reverenced 
law. And Disraeli was right in arguing that so long 
as the distribution of property remained unchanged 
the franchise didn’t matter a straw. But events have 
proved that he was wrong in assuming that the dis- 
tribution of property never would be changed. Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Finance Act of 1910 have 
changed the distribution of property by taxation very 
materially, and have done so with the applause of the 
people, who worship wealth and reverence law. It 
never seems to have occurred to Disraeli that a nation, 
which worships wealth and reverences law, might one 
day pass a law to appropriate the wealth of the 
classes, whom Disraeli helped to place at its mercy. 
That, however, is what has happened. It is impos- 
sible to blame Disraeli for not being able to see 
through the veil of half a century, although that is 
exactly the kind of claim which the enthusiastic 
votaries of the Disraelian cult have put forward. 
Disraeli had an almost supernatural power of seeing 
into the heart of his surroundings. So far as it is 
possible to construct the future out of the past and the 
present, he saw farther than the mediocrities with 
whom he lived. But even genius combined with expe- 
rience can see but a very little way beyond the day 
that passes. That seems to be the rather humbling 
moral of the penultimate chapter of Disraeli’s life. 


numerous Opposition had not been there to curb | 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND ITS ENEMIES. | 


“The Empire on the Anvil: Being Suggestions and Data 
for the Future Government of the British Empire.” 
By W. Basil Worsfold. With a Preface by Lerd 
Sydenham of Combe. Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 


T was Gibbon’s practice before he read a new book 
to turn over in his mind what he knew about the 
subject, and to note with care in his knowledge the 
gaps to be filled up and the doubts and difficulties to 
be cleared away. This prefatory work was done during 
a long walk in the country; and Gibbon found that it 
helped him to read with a keener zest and to remember 
with a livelier ease and pleasure. But only the good 
books should be treated with this flattering curiosity 
and seriousness. Disappointments would be _ too 
bitter, and criticism would be too fierce, if Gibbon’s 
excellent practice were applied by readers to all authors. 
It is only from time to time, as in this opportune and 
admirable book by Mr. Worsfold, that the act of 
taking thought before we read is both kind and neces- 
sary to a writer’s public worth and personal gifts. 

Lord Sydenham’s introduction is short, but it is, in 
brief, what Gibbon’s surveying preface was after some 
hours of profuse thought. It shows a vast subject in 
its main outlines; notes what hindrances and difficulties 
have to be faced and overcome; tells us, in a few apt 
reasons, that failure to achieve Imperial unity will be 
a tremendous tragedy; and says just enough about Mr. 
Worsfold’s constructive proposals to honour their 
statesmanship and to excite interest. A better intro- 
duction could not have been written; but each of us, 
after reading it, should view and review the subject 
for himself, and then turn to the book itself and 
collaborate with Mr. Worsfold. 

The prefatory matters to be considered by every 
reader are the hindrances that delay the coming of 
Imperial unity—of organic unity, political, administra- 
tive, economic, and armed defensive. It is essential, 
for two reasons, that these hindrances should be seen 
clearly, not in rambling arguments, but in stark, brief 
statements, which without great expense could be 
placarded—yes, and should be placarded—on the 
hoardings of our towns. One reason is that there is a 
vast. difference in age between the Mother Country and 
her offspring ; and the other reason is that mature age 
in the Mother Country fears difficulties, while youth in 
the Dominions wants to assail them now, before the 
welding ardour of emotions fired by war shall wane. 

Most Englishmen have been so afraid of difficulties 
in the enlarged statesmanship necessary to the Empire 
that they have talked themselves a score of times and 
more into dangerous and silly inaction, offering a 
perplexed non possumus to the braver and wiser fore- 
thought shown by the Dominions. Even to-day, after 
nearly two years of very perilous war, hosts of British 
Radicals live with Cobden and refuse to change a 
foolish fiscal system which has barred all really effective 
progress towards the organic unity called Imperial 
Federation. It is Mr. Hughes that speaks for the 
youth of our Empire; and it is the Budget that speaks 
of the mature age of the United Kingdom, showing a 
passion for outworn routine and a desire to put off 
reform by evading difficulties. In a quotation from 
Mr. Hughes the great work to be done is summarised 
by Lord Sydenham :— 

‘Let us, resolutely putting aside all considerations 
of party, class, and doctrine, without delay proceed 
to devise a policy for the British Empire, a policy 
which shall cover every phase of our national, 
economic, and social life; which shall develop the 
tremendous resources, and yet be compatible with those 
ideas of liberty and justice for which our ancestors 
fought and died, and for which the men of our race 
now, in this, the greatest of all wars, are fighting and 
dying in a fashion worthy of their breeding. Let us no 
longer pursue a policy of drift, but set sail on a 
definite course, as becomes a mighty nation to which 
has been entrusted the destiny of one-fourth of the 
whole human race.” 

This policy cannot be made real unless the Empire 


in all her component parts is eager to gain harmony 
and strength from reciprocal concessions. Enlarged 
benefits come from equitable interchanges of self- 
denial. The creation of the modern German Empire, 
in 1871, was preceded by the common action of the 
German States against France; neither the victory in 
battle nor the later union in a federal system would 
have been possible but for mutual concessions among 
the States, always loyally kept, and general obedience 
to the headship of Prussia. It was the chief British 
Colonies in North America that set the German 
States an example of unifying concession in complex 
statesmanship, for in 1867 they adopted their 
federal constitution and became the Dominion of 
Canada, just as the allied Cantons of Switzerland, 
seven years later, made sacrifices to one another in 
order to be federated. Mr. Worsfold does justice to 
the era of modern federation that unites 1867 to the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Union Parliament 
of South Africa, gathering hints wherever he can find 
them, and writing always as a cool, reflective states- 
man. With so much prospering federation within the 
Empire there should be no argument as to the value of 
federal systems. The United Kingdom is a wonderful 
historic proof that even small States, when federated, 
can multiply their enterprise a thousandfold. To 
federate the existing federations is the problem to be 
solved by the British Empire; it is a problem easy to 
state, and it looks quite a simple one; but, as Beacons- 
field pointed out in 1872, no common sense was shown 
when the Colonies were set free to seek neces- 
sary adventures in self-government. Beaconsfield’s 
criticism is a thing to be remembered : 

“* Self-government, in my opinion, when it was con- 
ceded ought to have been conceded as part of a great 
policy of Imperial consolidation. It ought to have 
been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities 
for the people of England for the enjoyment of the un- 
appropriated lands, which belong to the Sovereign as 
their trustee, and by a military code which should have 
precisely defined the means and the responsibilities by 
which the Colonies should be defended, and by which, 
if necessary, this country should call for aid from the 
Colonies themselves. It ought, further, to have been 
accompanied by the institution of some representative 
council in the Metropolis, which would have brought 
the Colonies into constant and continuous relations 
with the Home Government. All this, however, was 
omitted, because those who advised the policy—and 
I believe their convictions were sincere—looked upon 
the Colonies of England, looked upon their connection 
with India, as a burden upon this country, viewing 
everything in a financial aspect, and totally passing by 
those moral and political considerations which make 
nations great, and by the influence of which alone men 
are distinguished from animals.’’ 

It was mainly the British Radicals who made the 
blunders that Beaconsfield criticised. Most of them 
have always been dogged foes to the principle of 
Imperial Federation just because of the concessions 
which they have been invited to grant, especially in the 
matter of fiscal reform. Since the war began, no 
doubt, worshippers at the shrine of Cobden have 
dwindled greatly in number; but they are still an 
astute political force, fanatical and unscrupulous. They 
hailed the Budget as a triumph over the Imperial idea, 
and their newspapers pour ridicule on Mr. Hughes, in 
order to discredit him among the trade unions. Their 
aim is to frustrate reform—Imperial reform of every 
sort—during the war, because they believe that peace, 
by concentrating thought on local needs and enter- 
prises, will cause the Empire to be content with the old 
routine of drift and disunion. 

Mr. Worsfold’s book will help the Empire to defeat 
these persistent enemies. Its tone throughout is excel- 
lent, free from gush, far off from sentimentality, 
tactful, thoughtful, constructive, candid, and reason- 
able. It is a text-book of statesmanship dealing with 
every aspect of Imperial Federation. In the coming 
months we shall have need to use it many times. Only 
by organic unity can the Empire redeem and sanctify 
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the losses and the sufferings that the war has imposed 
on her peoples. ‘‘ We have paid in blood and treasure 
the price of union ’’, says Lord Sydenham. The duty 
now is to achieve an organic unity that will endure. If 
we fail in this duty, ‘‘ the tragedy of our Empire will be 
written on the pages of history ’’. 


THE ‘‘ QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE ”’. 


“The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West, and 
Ashton (1734-1771)."" Edited by Paget Toynbee. 

2 Vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 21s. net. 
IGHTY-NINE of Gray’s letters, hitherto un- 
printed, with others from Horace Walpole, 
Richard West, and Ashton—a quartette known to their 
schoolfellows as ‘* The Quadruple Alliance ’’—wine so 
good as this scarcely requires advertisement. ‘‘ Ap- 


proach and read ’’—even that brief invitation from | 


‘* The Elegy’ is hardly needed, among such, at least, 
as are curious about the literature and personalities 


of the eighteenth century. Mr. Paget Toynbee was | 


so fortunate as to discover this correspondence at Wood- 
cote, in Warwickshire, the home of Sir Francis Waller 
(since killed in action), to whose ancestor it was 
bequeathed by Horace Walpole’s executrix. The 
newly found letters might in themselves have furnished 
forth a volume, but Mr. Toynbee has thought it better 
to arrange them chronologically with all others, so 
far as these have been preserved, which passed 
between the four friends; thus achieving a more con- 
tinuous story and doubling the enjoyment of his 
readers. 

It might almost seem as if the close intimacy which 
united the youthful allies in their Eton days restricted 
their several orbits at the University. Possibly the 
degree of family unhappiness which beset Gray and 
West made this pair, at any rate, more closely inter- 
dependent. Talented and vivacious as these letters show 
them, they might have been expected to form new 
friendships in their fresh surroundings. Yet at the 
end of a year’s residence Walpole writes to West (at 
Oxford) that Gray and Ashton were known to hardly 
anyone but himself. They did not like Cambridge, 
and West was as little pleased with Oxford. This is 
how he writes of it to Walpole, in a manner that recalls 
Gibbon’s strictures : 


Meantime how heavily my days now roll! 

The morning lecture! and the evening bowl ! 

The cobweb-school! The tutor’s flimzy tale! 

The feast of folly! and the flow of ale! 

Who would not laugh if such strange things there 
be? 

For = I hate the odious scene—and dream of 
thee ’’. 


Walpole in reply speaks of ‘‘two barbarous towns 
o’errun with rusticity and mathematics ’’, while West, 
returning to the charge, describes Oxford as “a 
strange country flowing with syllogisms and ale, where 
Horace and Virgil are equally unknown ’’. The friends 
frequently recur with regret to the memory of happier 
days spent within the precincts reputed dear to 
‘“‘ Henry’s holy shade ’’, so that Eton shines by com- 
parison with the senior seats of learning. There 
seems, in truth, to have been a blight upon the uni- 
versities in the eighteenth century. It was not so a 
hundred years earlier, in the days of Fuller and of 
Cowley, when Cowley apostrophised the fields ‘‘ of 
our dear Cambridge ’’. As to Gray, his notorious dis- 
like of Cambridge finds further illustration in the new 
letters : ‘‘ The Masters of Colledges are twelve gray- 
hair’d Gertlefolks, who are all mad with pride; the 
Fellows are sleepy, drunken, dull, illiterate Things; the 
Pensioners grave, formal Sots, who would be thought 
old ’’—with much more in the same vein, uncompli- 
mentary both to the town and all that inhabited it. 

And yet in this detested place Gray elected to pass 
the most of his earthly existence. One seems to dis- 
cover here an infirmity of purpose, as well as the diffi- 
dence and fastidiousness which grew with his years. 
“TI have a want of love’’, he writes to West from 


Florence, ‘‘ for general society, indeed, an inability to 
it’’. And again, some years later: ‘‘ You see, by 
what I sent you that I converse, as usual, with 
none but the dead: They are my old friends, and 
almost make me long to be with them ’’. Cambridge, 
at least, was favourable to the hermit life, and sheltered 
him from contact with the outer world. ‘‘I don’t 
know how it is ’’—we quote from one of the new letters 
to Walpole—‘‘ I have a sort of reluctance to leave 
this place, unamiable as it may seem; ’tis true Cam- 
bridge is very ugly, she is very dirty, and very dull; 
but I’m like a cabbage, where I’m stuck I love to 
grow; you should pull me up sooner than anyone, 
but I shall ne’er be the better for transplanting ’’. 

One may stay at the university too long. Richard 
West resisted that temptation, followed the law (his 
father’s profession), wearied of it, and was thinking 
seriously of the Army, when an early death cut short 
his plans. West was as amiable as he was talented. 
His loss evoked Gray’s unforgettable sonnet, and at 
once inspired and coloured the ‘‘ Ode on the distant 
prospect of Eton College’’ and the ‘‘ Hymn to 
Adversity’. And Gray remained at Cambridge, 
always studying, sometimes writing. ‘‘ Till four-score 
and ten’’, he assured Walpole, ‘‘ whenever the 
humour takes me, I will write, because I like it; and 
because I like myself better when I do so. If I do 
not write much, it is because I cannot’’. It is ours 
to regret that the vein was not more frequent. 

The foreign tour of Gray and Walpole, their falling- 
out at Reggio and their later reconciliation, all this 
is ancient history; nor do we gather here any further 
impressions of France or of Italy. Yet it is permis- 
sible and curious to observe that a national charac- 
teristic lately the subject of much comment was equally 
to the fore two hundred years since. ‘‘I remember ”’, 
writes Walpole, ‘‘ ’twas reported in London that the 
plague was at a house in the city, and all the town 
went to see it’’. Even so do people nowadays rush 
out into the streets, intent on seeing a Zeppelin at 
all hazards! Of this queer insensibility to danger 
Gray, in a letter now first printed in full, offers further 
evidence. True he confines to the higher orders what 
has now permeated the mass. ‘‘ The common people 
in town’’, he writes, shortly after Hawley’s defeat 
at Falkirk by the Young Pretender’s forces, ‘‘ at least 
know how to be afraid: but we are such uncommon 
People here as to have no more Sense of Danger than if 
the Battie had been fought when and where the Battle 
of Cannz was. The Perception of these Calamities 


| and of their Consequences, that we are supposed to 


get from Books, is so faintly impress’d that we talk 
of War, Famine, and Pestilence with no more Appre- 
hension than of a broken Head, or of a Coach overturn'd 
between York and Edinburgh. I heard three People, 
sensible middle-aged men (when the Scotch were said 
to be at Stamford, and actually were at Derby) talk- 
ing of hiring a chaise to go to Caxton (a Place in the 
high Road) to see the Pretender and the Highlanders 
as they passed ’’. 

This is the sort of ‘‘ plum ’”’ that rewards the reader 
of these letters; another may be cited in Walpole’s 
opinion of Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey ’’, com- 
mending it to Gray: ‘‘ Travels which, though often 
tiresome, are exceedingly good-natured and _ pic- 
turesque ”’. 

Mr. Toynbee is to be congratulated on his dis- 
covery and to be thanked for his presentation of it. 
His notes are in general helpful, and, when persons 
are in question, they are exhaustive. We have only 


| one small complaint to make. References to contem- 


porary political events are not always sufficiently 
elucidated. Thus, when Gray tells Walpole that 
‘‘ desperare de republica is a deadly sin in politics ’’, 
we are fobbed off with an explanation of the hackneyed 
phrase and given no inkling of the circumstances 
which led Gray to use it. But such blemishes are 
small indeed in comparison with the service which 
their editor has done the reading world in bringing 


| out these handsome, instructive, and entertaining 


volumes. 
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PENS AND SWORDS. 


“Inter Arma.” By Edmund Gosse. Heinemann. 6s. 
net. 

HETHER Mr. Edmund Gosse, an intimate of 
France, lays a late laurel on the tomb of Paul 
Dérouléde, utters a balanced appreciation of Charles 
Péguy, or strays into study of a forgotten, or, one 
might nearly say, unknown, poem of Auguste Barbier, 
he writes not for to-day alone, but for the coming 
generation of English and French readers who in time 
of peace will need an entente of the mind and heart. 
In the first of these papers, written in October 1914, 
Mr. Gosse predicted something like a total cessation 
of literary production. In a note now added to it he 
admits how completely his expectations have been fal- 
sified. If, he says, the first desire of men has been 
to fight, their second has been to write. Some others, 
perhaps, might declare that there are cases in which 
the order of these desires has been reversed, for, 
though we may read of a lull at Verdun, we see no 
signs of exhaustion in the camp of letters. Verse, 
which, however bad, has generally something spon- 
taneous and generous in it, flows less freely of late, but 
the factories of prose are at full blast, and their output 
is limited only by the supply of paper. 

Perhaps in all this strange activity one may trace 
the pathetic desine of men ito express themselves 
before it is too late. In a day or a year their fashion 
of thought may be despised, forgotten, or destroyed by 
the logic of events. While the ground trembles 
beneath their feet, they make, as it were, their last 
confessions of faith or unfaith. And in this time of 
violent change one can note how even the platitudes 
of yesterday may have to-day won an air of quite 
ridiculous boldness. Certain sentiments which appear 
in the first of these essays by Mr. Gosse must have 
seemed at the time of writing to be merely correct; 
but the months have given them another complexion, 
and one wonders at their boldness. It looks as though 
all writers must now write more or less in haste; it 
is the public which always repents at leisure. ‘‘ Inter 
Arma”’ is surely the right title for this volume, ‘since 
it explains alike its excellence and interest and its defi- 
ciences. Mr. Gosse’s studies of the English poets 
during the Napoleonic period, and of the French poets 
in 1870 and now, are profitable, and one is set to think 
deeply by his suggestion that there is a lack of great 
poetry directly inspired either by war or by religion. 
On this point the essayist brings one to face a surpris- 
ing truth, and one hard to explain. Perhaps the only 
explanation is that, whilst much great poetry is mili- 
tant, and all religious, there is in actual warfare, as 
in the ordinary forms of religion, a degree of organisa- 
tion before which the lyric impulse quails. Mr. Gosse, 
one thinks, is wrong in advancing the theory that it is 
merely the tremendous importance of the two themes 
that has kept the poet-artist from embroidering them. 
It is no question of paralysis from awe of the thing 
itself, but rather it is the result of a feeling that in 
the shape it takes there is no place for individual voice 
or will. A small rebellion or a new heresy will have 
more bards to honour it than can be found using their 
art in a war of great nations or in the service of an 
established church. The silence of the true poet 
might, but does not, shame the scribbler who is for 
ever breaking from the ranks. After all, the poet 
knows that, whatever the issue of the struggle, what- 
ever the next mood of the people, there will still 
be a place for him in the world. He has been in all 
the ages, and will stay in spite of every change. 

It is hard to say whether the greater honour should 
be given to the consecrated calm of a Théophile Gau- 
tier or to the ceaseless and noble activity of such a 
one as M. Théodore Botrel, whose ‘‘ Chants du 
Bivouac’”’ are to-day the joy of the whole French 
Army. The one, at least according to tradition, 


Polished his masterpieces for futurity within range of | 


the Prussian guns and in the grip of famine. The 


historians are unlikely to mention him, but he will 
have been absorbed into the rich heart of his country. 
To-day it would be rash to set one before the other 
in esteem, but these two whom Mr. Gosse has dis- 
played in his gallery of French writers are both 
honourable. Against all instances to the contrary, 
one might bring their names in defence of those who 
write in time of war, even if having to admit them 
as exceptions to something like a general rule. 


THE CLAN WEDGWOOD. 


“The Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood, the Potter.” 
By Julia Wedgwood. Macmillan. 12s. net. 
HE author of this memoir of the renowned Josiah 

Wedgwood, whose name is literally a house- 

hold word, was the great-grand-daughter of ‘‘ The 
Potter ’’. Miss Julia Wedgwood died two years ago 
in her eightieth year, and the preparation and writing 
of this memoir occupied the last five years of her life, 
when she had to bear not only the burden of old age, 
but was afflicted with cancer and threatened with 
blindness. The Wedgwoods have been almost more 
of a clan than a family, and it was ‘the clan spirit which 
led this old lady at seventy-five to begin writing the 
biography of an ancestor who had been a head of the 
clan and made it famous down to her own day. 

The clan spirit had already prompted another great- 
grandchild of Josiah Wedgwood, Mr. Josiah C. Wedg- 
wood, Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, ‘where 
Wedgwood went to school, to write ‘‘ A History of the 
Wedgwood Family ’’, and this was used by Miss 
Wedgwood as the authority for the Wedgwood an- 
cestors. 

One is tempted to speculate on the scientific fascina- 
tion the Wedgwood family must have had for some of 
its highly intellectual and scientific members. Charles 
Darwin and Francis Galton, the Eugenist, were 
amongst them. Darwin was the child of the marriage 
between a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, the Potter, 
and a son of the famous Erasmus Darwin, in whose 
“** Loves of the Plants’’ are said to be found the 
germs of his grandson’s ‘‘ Origin of Species’’. Gal- 
ton, if we remember rightly, was a cousin of Charles 
Darwin; but it needs an expert genealogist to be 
sure of the complicated cousinship relations in the 
Wedgwood clan. The ancestry of Josiah Wedgwood, 
the Potter, had for several centuries been a rude, 
strong, virile and prolific race of country gentlemen, 
entitled to bear coats of arms. Prolific especially, as 
a review of several generations gives a minimum of 
six and a maximum of eleven children to a family. 
One couple were parents of ten and grandparents of 
‘some fifty or sixty’’. Josiah was one of ten chil- 
dren and his father one of eleven. But Malthus was 
justified. By the eighteenth century the Wedgwoods 
became over populated, and they dropped to the bour- 
geoisie and became potters in Burslem. Then they 
proved in advance the eugenist theories of Francis 
Galton, and soon owned six out of the forty-two pot- 
works in Burslem; and the proof was conclusive with 
the appearance in 1730 of Josiah himself, the Potter. 
Yet the Nemesis of over-population was still un- 


appeased, and Josiah had to be set to work at ** throw- 
ing ’’ in a small potworks of one of his family, and 
after nine years of age had no schooling. 

Miss Wedgwood inherited brains from her ancestry, 
but the genius for ceramics appeared no more in the 
Wedgwood family. The children of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, on the strength of the large fortune which he 
made, returned again to the status of country gentle- 
men, probably with some disappointment, or perhaps 
not, to the self-made man who was thoroughly content 
with his own suocess. Miss Wedgwood’s taste ran to 
philosophy, and she produced a life-work, “‘ The Moral 
Idea ”’ in history. Professor C. H. Herford, of Man- 
chester University, has written for this book an appre- 
ciative sketch of her life and character. He has also 


other goes from camp to hospital to speak and sing | edited the Memoir, and in an introduction has dis- 
In years to come literary | cussed the connection and influence of Wedgwood’s 


his ballads of the bayonet. 
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artistic work with and upon the culture of his time. 
An appendix by Dr. J. W. Mellor, Principal of the 
School of Technology, Stoke-on-Trent, treats of 
Wedgwood’s work as an industrial chemist. These 
papers supply what is absent from Miss Wedgwood’s 
book, which keeps pretty closely to its intention of 
being a personal account of her ancestor, and of his 
descendants and their friends whom she knew herself 


| 
| 
| 


or of whom she had heard through their contempora- — 


ries. She, however, allows herself the pleasure of 
giving the history of the famous dinner service which 
Wedgwood made for Catherine of Russia, and of the 
copy of the Portland or Barberini vase, which was 
Wedgwood’s supreme achievement in ceramics. 
Wedgwood did more for pottery by his scientific and 
practical ability than by any striking originality of 
artistic power; though he had unusual artistic feeling 
and ideals. His enthusiasm for pottery was part of 
his enthusiasm for whatever increased trade, manu- 
factures, inventions, scientific discovery—the great 
impulse of the eighteenth century. He was a typical 
eighteenth century Radical manufacturer—a Noncon- 
formist supporter of the French Revolution. His circle 
of friends included many of the men who were chang- 
ing the life of the country by manufactures and 
science: the Duke of Bridgewater, Brindley, Boulton, 
Watt, and Priestley. It was the making of canals 
that made Wedgwood’s large fortune possible. He 
saw the prospect when his fellow potters opposed the 
Trent and Mersey Canal and clung to their old pack- 
horses and the old lanes where the horses used to sink 
to their middles in mud. 
of the Duke and Brindley; his evidence and exertions 


got the Bill through Parliament, and he was the first | 


Treasurer of the Canal Board. In industrial questions 
he exercised considerable influence on politics. 
was a Free Trader, with a difference. At the head of 
Protectionists he wrecked Pitt’s Free Trade Bill for 
Ireland, and has won thereby the indignant censure 
of Dr. J. Holland Rose and the philosophic disap- 
proval of his present biographer. 

Wedgwood, on the whole, was a large-minded and 
generous hearted man, with zeal for many causes, 
religious, social, philanthropic, and educational. Miss 
Wedgwood and Professor Herford between them ex- 
plain the rather surprising taste for classic models, 
which gave so much of its character to the Wedg- 
wood ware. Wedgwood knew no language but his 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


He was the right-hand man | 


| 


He | 


own, and he might have been expected to be an expo- | 


nent of the vernacular. It was partly his shrewdness, 


as there was a good deal of pseudo-classicism about in | 
his time amongst the classes who purchased his expen- 
sive pottery. Partly it was because he had a natural | 
bent towards the intellectual, and Greek vases ap- | 
peared more intellectual than the puzzle jugs and Toby | 


jugs of his predecessors. He had a naive admiration 
for men of learning and genius, characteristic of the 
self-made man. 


His voluminous letters to Bentley, | 


his partner, disclose a character of strength and sim- | 
plicity, and an egoism counteracted by a capacity for | 


admiring and ardent friendship. 

But it must be admitted that Miss Wedgwood’s 
sketches and reminiscences of Wedgwood’s friends 
and the next generation of Wedgwoods and their 
friends are richer in personal interest. Erasmus Dar- 
win, Priestley, Watt, Boulton, the Duke of Bridge- 
water, are all rarer characters than Wedgwood him- 
self. Josiah Wedgwood, the second, and John Wedg- 
‘wood, his sons, were the two friends who supplied 
Coleridge with that annuity so much talked of, and 
of which Miss Wedgwood gives a version. 
the ‘‘Tom’’ Wedgwood, another son, the special 
friend of Coleridge, whose genius and beauty of face 
and figure excited what seems extravagant praise from 
such men as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and Dugald Stewart—the latter turned from a 
picture of a head of Christ by Leonardo to say that the 
head of Tom Wedgwood was the most perfect head he 
had ever seen. Coleridge himself appears as strange 


a figure in the Wedgwood circle as he was elsewhere, | 


There was | 


and Catherine, one of the daughters, could only see | 


in him ‘‘ a man of disagreeable manners and provincial 


accent ’’, The daughter of the Burslem potter, no 
doubt, was scornful about the pension, if she knew 
of it, and wondered why Tom should go many miles 
in bad weather to hear Coleridge preach. With her 
kinsman, Charles Darwin, Miss Wedgwood’s relations 
were very intimate, and she was exceedingly proud of 
him as author of the ‘‘ Origin of Species ’’ and espe- 
cially as a Wedgwood. She wrote the ‘‘ Boundaries 
of Science ’’, one of the apologias for the famous man 
that appeared at the time, and had the satisfaction 
of being assured by him that she had understood his 
position the best of all his critics. Darwin did not 
understand her so clearly as she wished. To help him 
she lent him ‘‘ Kant’s Kritique of Pure Reason’’, but 
“‘in a very short time’’ he returned it with the 
remark that ‘‘it said nothing to him’’. He thus 
anticipated a precisely similar comment by Spencer on 
the same book. 


The ‘‘ Phoenix Assurance Company” have had prepared an 
extremely interesting history of their various homes and enter- 
prises from the year of their origin (1782) to the present day. 
This is a book for all who are interested in the development of 
insurance—an institution which has done so much to change 
more than the mere conditions and hazards of business. Insurance 
may be regarded philosophically as man’s most successful 
attempt to limit the dominion of chance—an enterprise which has 
more than a commercial significance. It is fitting that such an 
important enterprise should be studied, and there is more than a 
mere assertion of prosperity in the issue of such a book as this 
and in the suitable fine housing of the firm which issues it. 

Apart from its interest as an industrial document this book 
has some fine reprocuctions of the valuable relics of the Roman 
occupation excavated from the site of Pheenix House. The 
pottery is various and most remarkably well preserved. There 
are bowls, cups and dishes of the famous Samian manufacture, 
and other vessels of coarse, unglazed earthenware. One of the 
most perfect specimens is a compressed, globular, two-handled 
amphora. 
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Children’s Policies— 


Capital is likely to be of the utmost value to 

the rising generation, in view of the inevitable 

future expansion of British trade. There is 

no better means of providing for the children's 

future than by taking out a Children’s Endow- 
ment Policy with the 
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Fund | 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £24,000,000. 


Chairman: 


The Hon. N. CHARLES ROTHSCHILD. 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. * 
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THE BRITISH DOMINIONS GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the British 
Dominions General Insurance Company, Ltd., was held at Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., on Wednesday, May 17, 1916, Mr. F. Handel Booth, M.P., 
chairman ot the company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. John Gardiner, A.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: You have all had copies of the report and 
accounts. Is it your pleasure that we take them as read? (Agreed.) 
Ladies and gentlemen,—It is with great pleasure that we meet you to 
present the accounts for the year 1915, and to be able to record that once 
more we have had a very prosperous year. Turning to the accounts, you 
will observe that the marine revenue account now exceeds one million 
sterling, the exact figure bei #1,020,354, as against £404,109 in 1914. 
This increase is caused by the large amount ——- paid to include 
war risks. The increase is quite abnormal, and when the war is termi- 
nated it is to be expected that this amount will show a much less pre- 
mium income. There is no great achievement in obtaining a large 
premium income; it is quite easy to obtain, but not so easy if it is 
made up of profitable business. The pleasing feature is when we look 
at the other side of the account and see that the claims paid during 
the year 1915 for that year and all previous years amount to £444,240, 
as against £263,228 in 1914, and that the total balance available after 
paying all expenses is £747,942, against £355,238 in 1914. As you will see 
by referring to the balance-sheet, your directors have deait with the 


balance by adding £50,000 to the special reserve fund, making same © 
£150,000, and £33,000 to investment reserve fund, raising same to | 


£75,000; taking the latter fund into account, our investments now stand 
at less than the market price on December 31 last. 


Satisractory Frinanciat Position. 


It is a very satisfactory financial position to be in, considering the 


large amount of our imvestments, and there should be a fair prospect 
of appreciation im future years Over and above this we have written 
off £15,672 loss on realisation of investments; this was caused by your 
directors taking the opportunity offered of converting all Consols into 
War Loan. Whilst on this subject I am proud to be able to inform our 
shareholders that we, during the year under review, applied for over 
£480,000 of War Loans and Treasury bills. (Cheers.) I venture to say 
that in proportion to our size and our available resources that puts us 
relatively and comparatively in a higher position from the national 
standpoint than any other insurance company in the City. Now, turning 
to the fire and general revenue account. he premium income is 
£276,322, as against £206,032 in 1914, roughly an increase of £70,000; the 
amount carried forward as reserve, after making provision for all 
claims intimated but not paid, is £135,578, against £87,306 in 1914, in 
round figures £48,000 more. Here the growth is steady and sound. To 
sum up, our total premium income has increased from £610,142 to 
£1,296,676, and our assets from £872,111 to £1,412,678; all our assets are 
good, and are shown in detail in the accounts submitted to you; so far 


as we are aware we have no bad debts. I mentioned last year that the | 


company had reached that happy position by which the dividends are 
more than provided for from interest received from investments, and 
this enables the directors to add to the reserve funds each successful 
year. I predicted that the additional interest coming in would auto 
matically enable your board to recommend increased dividends. It is 
with very great pleasure your directors recommend that a dividend 
should be paid for the last half of 1915 pro rata, which, together with 
the interim dividend paid, will make 10 per cent. for the year, free of 
all income tax; this is really equivalent to 11} per cent. without deduct- 
ing income tax. 

may say in conclusion, as I will leave my colleague, Mr. E. M. 
Mountain, who wil! second the motion, to speak from the expert stand- 
point, that your directors feel, in recommending this dividend, that 
there is every prospect of its being maintained. I beg to move the 
report and accounts be adopted, and I will ask Mr. Mountain to second 
the resolution. 

Mr. E. M. Mountain (Managing Director): Mr. Chairman, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is pleasing to record once more that we have had a 
good year. This result, as I have had occasion to remark in previous 
years, has been brought about by the strenuous work and good judgment 
of the various managers of our different departments at home and 
abroad, and also by the exceptional hard work and esprit de corps of the 
whole staff, who, especially this year on account of the large numbers 
who have joined the Forces, have had a very hard and self-sacrificing 
time. Our chairman has dealt with the figures, and, therefore, I will 
not waste any of your time in further commenting on them. 


Marine Revenve Account 

The chief feature is the large increase in the marine revenue account, 
which is common to most other companies; this, as our chairman has 
wisely pointed out, is caused by exceptional circumstances, and wil] 
probably show a falling off when the war is over, if not before. The 
principal feature in the marine insurance market has been the necessity 
of all merchants and shipowners to protect themselves against the very 
serious war hazards which are so well known to all of you. At the 
beginning of the -war the Government, with the hearty support and 
assistance of underwriters, originated a State insurance scheme, with the 
idea that it would be fro bono publico. Subject to very few restrictions, 
the Government, with the idea of preventing panic prices from at any 
time prevailing, which naturally would have affected the price of food- 
stuffs, and all commodities, decided that they would accept practically 
unlimited amounts on all British vessels both on cargo and hull, at 
rates to be fixed from time to time, not at the commencement with the 
view of competing with underwriters, but more with the idea of being 
a safety-valve or large overflow pipe. Very shortly after the war com- 
menced the Government rate on cargo was reduced to 21s. per cent. for 
any voyage. Therefore, as underwriters had to accept this rate or 
slightly under, it will be readily understood that whilst it was much 
more convenient for a merchant to cover his ordinary marine and war 
risks with his usual insurance company, if the rate charged was in excess 
of the premium at which the Government would accept it, although the 
inconvenience might be great, the merchant would be compelled to go 
to the Government. The trade of the country, however, was stil] largely 
dependent on underwriters, and the Government under this scheme could 
not accept shipments by neutral vessels, neither had they the machinery 
to deal with vessels which had already sailed, which might or might 
not be lost, and which would require expert judgment to assess. More- 
over, however perfect their machinery might be, they could not cope 
with the entire trade of the country. The whole situation was uncertain. 
No expert could possibly tell, with any accuracy, how many vessels 
might be sunk, not only by submarines or mines, but by roving cruisers, 
many of which were known to be at large, such as the “Emden”, or 
others which might escape, such as the “‘ Moewe”’. If affairs went badly 
and losses were very heavy underwriters could not hope to recuperate 
their losses by raising the premium unless the Government also raised 
their rate, which was unlikely and which subsequent events have proved, 
in spite of the recent more numerous sinkings, they have not done. The 
great majority of underwriters, however, largely with the idea of main- 
taining trade, accepted the risks, and up to a short time ago, owing to 
the magnificent efforts of our Navy, succeeded in making a very hard- 
earned profit. They were very disappointed, however, that when the 
Excess Profits Act was passed, in spite of the extremely hazardous risks 
they had run, at a premium controlled by the Government, no provision 
was definitely made to meet their case. It is true that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in debate in the House of Commons stated that in his 
opinion underwriters were a matter for special consideration, but it is 
left to a tribunal to decide what that consideration is to be. The Bill 
did not legislate for future profits, but for past profits. Since the frst 
Act was passed, taking so per cent. of all excess profits, as is well known 
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a further Act was passed, taking 60 per cent. This, in the Chancellor's 
own words, means that of any excess profits earned, inclading income 
tax 77 per cent. has to be paid to the Government. It is not a business 
proposition that underwriters should take this burden over and above 
their ordinary business, a burden which by its very nature is admittedly 
very hazardous, and that 77 per cent. of such ape should be paid to 
the Government but any ultimate loss should wholly borne by the 
underwriters. I do not think a more patriotic set of men than under- 
writers as a body exists, but as they mostly operate with other people’s 
moiiey, it is a question of whether the most ardent patriot, however eager 
he may be to help his country, in his limited capacity, can feel justified 
in risking money entrusted to his care on these lines. It is to be Hoped 
that this tribunal will speedily come to some decision, because un- 
doubtedly the trade of the country is being handicapped at present 
whilst this point is unsettled. The next important item is the insurance 
of hull against ordinary marine perils. 1 referred last year to the 
increased cost of repairs brought about by the war. It is universally 
known how the cost of labour and materials has risen, also the increased 
cost of docking, etc. This burden has to be borne by underwriters. In 
consequence of the present state of affairs, shipowners have received 
phenomenal freights. They should recognise as a bod that a small pro- 
portion of these extra freights must be paid away in increased insurance 
premiums. It is obviously quite impossible that underwriters could pay 
all these admittedly increased costs of repairs, which mostly fall on their 
shoulders, if they only receive the pre-war standard of premiums. 
Whilst underwriters have not insisted on any increase in premium, they 
have made such regulations that an owner who wishes to protect his 
property properly to-day must largely increase the amount insured, 
which operates to a certain extent in the favour of underwriters. The 
great difficulty, however, in which underwriters find themselves is that 
owing to the scarcity of tonnage and the great demand for same, vessels 
damaged are not being repaired, but are being patched up until the 
pressure subsides, consequently the claims are not presented or paid by 
underwriters, but will all come forward at some future date. The 
figures on hull insurance from an underwriting point of view are there- 
fore quite fallacious, and require much heavier reserves than in normal 
years. With cargo insurance the chief feature has been abnormal! fires 
causing heavy losses, principally from American ports. Undoubtedly 
many of these fires are of an incendiary nature; several cunningly 
planned devices for causing fire have been discovered when discharging 
cargoes, some of which have failed to operate. The removal of lights, 
and also the great dearth of salvage vessels, many of which are now 
otherwise employed, have caused extra losses. By degrees, however, no 
doubt the market will adjust itself to these new features. 


Fire anp GeNneraL Revenue ACCOUNT 

Turning to the fire and general revenue account, you will have 
observed that the premium income has increased by something like 
£70,000, and now amounts to the substantial figure of £276,000. By far 
the largest proportion of this premium income is on acccunt of fire 
business, which department, 1 am glad to say, is developing on sound 
lines. We have included im the figures of the fire department the 
premiums received on account of aircraft business, and I think it well 
to mention to you that, whilst this was an unknown quantity, we had 
our own idea as to how it could be made to pay. he business was 
conducted with great care and our risk was spread to such an extent 
that a calamity in any one town was a far-off contingency. As you are 
probably aware, we have not written this business on our own account 
since last July, since when we have been acting as agents for the 
Government. Included in the fire premium figures, therefore, are only 
the premiums received in the first seven months of the year, and the 
great majority of risks have run off with very good results. I have 
mentioned this matter of aircraft insurance as I am aware that very 
exaggerated reports have been spread regarding the premiums taken on 
the business. Our premiums, however, after deducting reinsurances, are 
not by any means a large figure, not exceeding £40,000, and the con- 
clusions we came to after most careful consideration have proved 
correct. Steady but good progress has been made in the fire department 
for the past year, and whilst the combined experience of offices in home 
business was not a very profitable one generally, and a large number of 
other offices have made most of their profits on foreign business, I am 
happy to say that this company escaped most of the serious home losses 
and our loss ratio under this heading was exceedingly satisfactory. It 
may interest you to know that our largest gross loss at any one fire 
did not exceed £4,000. While we are rapidly developing our home con- 
nections the greatest care is being exercised in the selection of business 
—the office is not out for rate-cutting and indiscriminate acceptances. 
The introduction of the “all-in” policy at the end of the year is an 
innovation, the results of which will be apparent in the coming year. 
The policy is undoubtedly the most comprehensive, liberal and up-to- 
date document ever offered to the public, and has been very well 
received, and if the remaining months produce the same average as the 
months that have gone we shall have every reason to be satisfied with 
our enterprise. Dealing with motor insurance, although owing to the 
war a large number of private cars have been laid up, it is satisfactory 
to note that there has been a steady increase in the premium income of 
this department, and despite the additional risks caused by lighting 
restrictions and the influx of inexperienced drivers, the results have 
been most satisfactory. With regard to employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation, we are bound by no tariff and quote for each case 
presented to us on its own merits. Our business has progressed and 
has been profitable. The same statement applies to licence and indemnity 
insurances. In fact, I am pleased to be able to inform our shareholders 
that every department which we now possess has shown a profit from its 
inception. Whilst all vears cannot be equally favourabie, I think we may 
look forward with great confidence to the future. I have great pleasure 
in seconding the proposal that the report and accounts be adopted. 

Mr. Mackenzie proposed, and Mr. Wigley seconded, that the dividends 
on the preference shares paid on 1 January 1916 be confirmed. 

Mr. Gullick proposed, and Mr. Marshall seconded, that a dividend at 
the rate of 1o per cent. free of income tax for the year ended 31 
December 1915 be paid on the ordinary shares on the amount for the 
time being paid up thereon, due allowance being made in respect of the 
interim dividend paid on 1 July rors. 

Mr. Charles Williams proposed, and Mr. Frank Rogerson seconded, 
that Mr. P. H. Marshall be re-elected a member of the Board. 

Mr. J. Lyon proposed, and Mr. Marriott seconded, that Messrs. W. 
Arthur Addinsell and Co. he re-elected auditors. 

A vote of thanks to the Board and the Directors terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


HYDRO Visiters enjoy every Hotel 
Cemfert, with the Baths 
and Amusements of a 
Hydro at mederate eest. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Glass Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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20 May 1916. 


The Saturday Review. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE. 


Me. HERBERT ALLEN, presiding at the annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Co., Ltd., on Tuesday last, 
stated that in 1915 the company earned £81,923, against £71,339 
in the previous year; they expended £54,037 as against £44,675; 
and they made a gross profit of £27,886. The expenses included 
£2,459 paid to the Portuguese Government by way of royalty and 
a loss on exchange of £10,659. In the previous year royalties 
amounted to £2,024 and loss on exchange to £4,683. Against 
the gross profit there was a set-off of £1,349 for income tax and 
£3,600 for the debenture service, which left a net profit of 
22,937- They had set aside £2,000 of this to exchange fluctua- 
tion account, as against £2,500 in the previous year, and this 
account now amounted to £8,500; to the renewals fund they had 
again placed a sum of £10,000, bringing the total up to £20,000 ; 
the general reserve fund remained unaltered at £25,000. Six 
months ago they paid an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
share capital, and the board now recommended a final dividend 
of 5 per cent., making § per cent. for the year, the two payments 
together accounting for £12,000. The effect of this would be to 
deplete the balance of 5,472 brought forward from the previous 
year by a sum of £1,063, leaving £4,409 to be carried forward 
on the present occasion. The number of subscribers increased 
during the year by 104 per cent. and the gross revenue by 14 per 
cent. Unfortunately, however, the net profit showed little 
advance on that of the previous year, owing partly to the in- 
creased cost of labour and material and in greater measure to the 
loss on exchange. At the present time the company held sufficient 
bills to cover the probable remittances until the end of the 
current year, and the average rate of exchange for 1916 sbould 
work out at something like 36d. per escudo. The company’s 
business was expanding at an unprecedented rate, and scarcely 
had they got their new exchange at Lisbon into working order 
than they were confronted with the possible necessity of further 
extensions. How much longer they could defer the opening 
of a new exchange at Oporto he did not know. For the time 
being the policy of the board was to restrict new work as far as 
possible to the actual bringing in of subscribers, but the present 
tate of progress could not be maintained without an adequate 
increase in the capacity of the exchange and of the cable routes. 
The present financial position of the company, owing to the 
conservative policy followed by the board in the past, was quite 
satisfactory and, subject to the absence of any turn for the worse 
in the military situation—which, of course, would be speedily 
teflected in the country’s finances—they could see their way 
ahead for well over a year. Peace, at present, seemed far enough 
off and it would be idle to speculate upon the possibilities of the 
situation twelve months hence. Personally, he was not one of the 
“ardent optimists.”’ 


On the motion of the chairman, seconded by the managing 
director, Mr. Fredk. Kerr, the report and accounts were adopted, 
and a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 8 per cent. for the 
year, was declared. 


Exzcurors, TRUSTEES, SoLiciroRs, aND OWNERS SELLING 
Works or Art, Famity JEWELS, OLD SILVER, FURNITURE, 
PicrurEs, Prints, MintatursEs, Curna, Corns, Booxs, OLD 
Lack, Furs, Musica, Instruments, Guns, TRADE 
Stocks AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY'S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUAEB, W., 
, are Open Dai y to receive goods intended for public sale. 
Auctions on Owners’ premises in the country are 
held as required. 


RARE MUSICAL BOOKS. 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.’s 


Spring Exhibition, consisting of the 


LITTLETON COLLECTION 


of Books illustrating the Development of Music Printing, is now open at their 


WEST-END HOUSE, 43 PICCADILLY 


THE BOOK OF CLEAR THINKING. 5&/- NET. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “Ars Vivendi,” ete. 
"Carefully reasoned, and developed with engading lucidity."—The Scotsman. 
imspiriting and invigorating boek.”—The Manehester Cowrier. 

Writes easily use he sees vividly ; his vision has eyes."'"— The Saturday Review. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


at the University of Cambridge. 


AMONG THE AUTHORS ARE: 


THE BOOK OF ITALY 


Issued under the Auspices of 
Her Majesty Queen Elena of Italy 


Edited by RAFFAELLO PICCOLI, D.Litt., Lecturer in Italian 
With an Introduction by 
Viscount Bryce, O.M., 32 half-tone and line full-page illustra- 
tions and6 in colour. Cloth, price 7/6 net. 
Also a Fine Edition, bound in White 
Vellum with a Gilt tcp, price 21/- net 
“The Book of Italy"’ contains original contributions from the 
greatest living English and Italian writers, poems, essays, and short 
stories dealing with Italy and present day events. It is illustrated with 
numerous reproductions in colour and black and white of original works 
by the leading English and Italian artists. 
The contributions include messages from the 
Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, Sir EDWARD GREY, 
ANTONIO SALANDRA, AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
and FERDINANDO MARTINI 


AMONG ARTISTS ARE: 
JOHN S. SARGENT 
AUGUSTUS JUHN 
JOHN LAVERY 


A. CLUTTON BROCK 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


ALFRED SUTRO FRANK BRANGWYN 
LOUIS N. PARKER CHARLES RICKETTS 
BARRY PAIN SIR EDWARD POYNTER 


J. SEYMOUR LUCAS 


SIR SIDNEY LEE | 
The net profits from the sale will be banded over by the Publishers 


to the Pro Italia Committee in aid of the Italian Sailors’ and Soldiers’ 
Families in the United Kingdom, and of the Italian Red Cross, under 
the patronage of His Excellency the Italian Ambassador, Marchese 
Imperiali. 


An eight-page Prospectus, with a specimen coloured plate, 
will be sent free to any address on application. 
PUBLISHED FO? THE : 


PRO ITALIA COMMITTEE by T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, fe and easily found 
manner every important happening. 

of ‘he Pall Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it be foreign, home, 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 

The lawyer will find the Cause List in the 
Final Edition every evening. 

Other features are the Woman's Page, and 
~ notes on Literature, Music, Art and the 

rama. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “* Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:— 


£sd 

Special Edition 099 119 0 

Final Night War (late fee) 013 0 212 0 
ABROAD 

Special Edition . 013 0 212 0 


Final Night War (late fee) 0163 3 50 

The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata— 
hat Bp werk the’ Fn Right War 
1/— per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


Publishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


20 May 1916. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


Under Three Flags. with the Red Cross 
in Belgium, France, and Serbia. By ST. CLAIR 
LIVINGSTON and INGEBORG STEEN-HANSEN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—"A volume of very vivid reminiscences, in which skilled 


journalistic hands make the best of many varied and moving experiences of 
the authors in the work of nursing.” 


Ordeal by Battle. With a new Introduction. 
By F. S. OLIVER. Third Edition. 8vo. 29th Thousand. 
6s. net. ABRIDGED EDITION. Crown 8vo. 4lst 
Thousand. Is. net. 


The Problem of the 


Commonwealth, with Four Folded 
Plates. 8vo. Sewed. 1s, 6d. net. 

The Times.—* The most candid and uneompromising statement cf the 

Imperial problem that has yet produced. Throughout, it faces the 


facts and explores, without embarrassment, or fear, or reluctance, their 
logical results."’ 


A NEW STORY by JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A Cathedral Singer. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Theater. asHiry 
H. THORNDIKE, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English 
in Columbia University. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Economics. An Introduction for the 
General Reader. By HENRY CLAY, M.A. 
Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Financial News.—" Mr, Clay's book deserves the highest praise 
that can be accorded to a volume of this kind, for it possesses the capacity 


of continually compelling the reader to a. with the reflection, ‘ How true 
that is, and yet I never saw it in that light before.’ " 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


SHAKESPEARE & HIS FELLOWS: 
AN ATTEMPT TO DECIPHER THE MAN AND HIS NATURE. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Hon. Litt.D. 

Large pos: 8vo. 6s. net. [Just ready. 


SHAKESPEARE IN TIME OF WAR 


By FRANCIS COLMER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. n<t. 


“A most i i book, ifestly the work of a student who is an incarnate 
concordance of the Plays, which carries out the task with uncanny completeness.” 
—Morning Pest. 


THE EMPIRE ON THE ANVIL 


By BASIL WORSFOLD, Authcr of ‘*‘ Lord Miiner’s 
Work in South Africa,” &c. With a Preface by LORD 
SYDENHAM. Large pcst 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ Lord Sydenham describes it as a‘ very interesting and opportune book, and 
the praise is by no means undeserved. e work of an enthusiast for the idea of 
a Federated British Empire."’"—Times. 


THE VOYAGES OF THE “MORNING” 
By Captain GERALD S. DOORLY, R.N.R. With 

16 pages cf Illust-ations and a Map. Larg post 8vo. 

os a. a moment when the question of a relief expedition for Sir Ernest 


Shackleton is under anxious consideration, it is particularly timely ani useful. A 
book that will be read now with uncommon interest.""—Pall Mali Gazette. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Money,"’ &c. Pot8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
**We heartily commend a timely work dealt with in popular and simple style, 


which, bowever, in no way detracts from its value as a standard financial work. 
lt is a fascinating little book and will be widely read.""—Morning Post. 


HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL 


THE TRIUMPH OF TIM 


Second I» pression. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
“Will be one of the books of the year. A superb study of the very human 
young man. It is al her a fine duction.""— World. 


SHADOWS OF YESTERDAY 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. Author of ‘* The Viper of 
Milan,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (May 22nd. 


THE SAILOR ; 


Ky J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘‘ Broke of Covenden,’’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [May 25th. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,15, Waterloo Place, $.W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S 


VOLUME FOUR NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. IV., 
1855-1868: By G. E. Buckle, in 
succession to the late W. F. Mony- 
penny. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


| Previously published: Vol. I., 1804-1837 ; Vol. II., 1837- 


1846, by W. F. Monypenny. Vol. III., 1846-1855, by 


_W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. 12s. net. each. 


The Times.—'' Mr. Buckle’s well-composed and perfectly 


proportioned biography. . . . draws a portrait, partial, as all 
portraits should be, yet eternally just with the only justice worth 
having, the justice which comes of wise understanding and high 
appreciation.”’ 


The Observer.—'' The most absorbing and impressive of the 


series upon which two publicists of such marked ability have been 
| successively engaged.’’ 


Daily Telegraph .—'‘ The only authentic storehouse of Disraelian 


fact, full, well-selected, and certain. 


Daily Chronicle.—"' A clear and scrupulously accurate record." 


ARISTODEMOCRACY 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and 
Plato. By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Litt.D. (Camb.), Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘* Is so remarkable a production of this war and its philosophy, 


that no one can have a fair idea of English thought at this 
momentous period of our history without taking its existence and 
its tenets into account.'’"—The Field. 


GERMAN POLICY BEFORE THE WAR 


By G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


A masterly summary of German policy, directing attention to 


| the deeper causes of the conflict. 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 


By A. D, HALL, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘*Is ably written, as was to be expected, and teems with concrete 


‘suggestions. The spscial value of the book consists in the 
reasoned and lucid propositions it contains for the direction of 
future developments.’’—The Field. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Swit & Som, The Arden Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E., and Published by ReormaLp Wesster Pao. at the Office, 
10 King Street. Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Pin!. in the Counry of London. —Saturday, Muy 20. 1916. 
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